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PREFACE. 




^^OYS AND GIRLS at all 

k ages are notably hard to 

, please ; yet we believe 

* that these stories of 

Richard Gustafsson will 

meet their taste, as aptly 

as his former ones have 

done. 

This volume is the third and last of Gustafsson's 
collected "Tea-time Tales for Young Little Folks 
and Young Old Folks," The first volume of the 
series, "Chit Chat by Puck," was published for the 
Christmas of last year, and was at once very 
favourably received both by the public and by the 
press. Among other highly appreciative tevve^a 'il 
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WOODLAND NOTES. 




THE VIOLIN PLAYER. 
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LEAR and calm flows the river through 
the valley, but before reaching the vale it 
meanders through the forest, often dashing 
its spray in its rapid course against stones and 
j trunks of trees cut down by the storm. The 
forest towers in the distance till it neatly reaches the 
summit of the high mountains, where dwarfish pines 
and stunted birches hold converse with the tus^ 
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white moss, on the delights of sylvan life. At the 
foot of the mountain the river hurls itself lustily 
down a precipice and besprinkles the verdant glade 
of the forest. Under a large waving birch-tree stands 
a small cot, painted dark red, with white window 
frames, which, together, make a telling contrast 
against the sombrous pines that behind the dwelling 
raise their heads towards the sky. 

In the hut lives the lone widow Margaret and 
her young son Daniel. But six months ago they 
were a happy family, for then Dan's father was still 
alive, and he earned a livelihood for them all by 
floating timber down the river. The boy often 
accompanied him on these perilous journeys, for it 
was the father's intention that the lad should earn 
his living in the same manner one day, though 
somehow Dan did not seem to take to this sort 
of work. It was not from laziness that he neglected 
work : the cause was something quite different 
The old man had been an excellent fiddler in his 
day, and had played many a merry tune to the 
eager footings of the village youth. As soon as 
Dan was old enough to receive instructions, the old 
man taught him to handle the bow, and from that 
day the lad behaved just as if the sound of the 
music had bewitched him. If his parents perchance 
ordered him to do anything, he often quite lorgot 
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all about it, merely to listen to the waterfall, or 
the thrush that sent his decoying notes from afar 
off in the wood. Whenever he had a chance, he 
took the violin from where it hung on the wall, 
and stole into the forest, where he soon learnt to 
make the strings imitate the gentle whisperings of 
the wind amongst the trees, and the merry chirp- 
ings and songs of the different birds. 

Thus passed the time till Dan grew to be sixteen 
years old, and then his father died. He was now 
the sole support of his aged mother, and had to earn 
a living for them both ; but, notwithstanding all his 
good intentions, his love for his violin prevailed above 
everything else, just as was the case before his father*s 
death. His passion for his fiddle seemed to make 
him unfit for any other occupation, and at length 
want knocked at the door of their lonely hut for the 
first time. 

It was midsummer's eve, and the sun was waning 
in the west The little hut lay the very picture of 
peace and quiet in the glades of the forest ; the 
waterfall murmured softly, and a gentle wind rustled 
in the green fringes of the waving birch. A mellow 
tone suddenly vibrated through the air, followed by 
wave upon wave of sweet swelling music. The 
straiiTs came from up the stream, and anybody who 
did not know that Dan used to sit there mvgjcvl ^^.€\Vj 
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have fancied that it was the Spirit of the Stream, 
who, it was said, was wont to allure people into its 
deep waters by his wondrous music. 

Dan was seated on a large stone, and his beloved 
violin was discoursing sweet music to him, praising 
the beauty of the summer-eve. 

When he stopped playing, he sank into a deep 
reverie, gazing upon the waterfall, which sent its 
spray glittering high up in the sunset. His thoughts 
were of the Spirit of the Stream, who was said to 
be a wondrous player on stringed instruments, and 
who, it was known in the neighbourhood, had taught 
his art to Dan's great grandfather, and by which he 
had become a famous man. " Oh, if I could only 
hear him play," thought Dan ; and at last he even 
wished that the Spirit of the Stream would teach 
him. But then he remembered the fate which had 
befallen his great-grandfather. As the story went, 
they one morning found him floating dead in the 
water, with his violin clutched convulsively to his 
cold heart. At this recollection, a shiver crept over 
the lad's frame, but that did not prevent him from 
wishing again after a few minutes that the Spirit 
would appear to him. Suddenly he heard something 
move at the foot of the stone on which he was seated, 
and immediately afterwards he noticed that some one 
was climbing up behind him. He trembled like an 
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aspen leaf, but dared not look round. He imagined 
that it was really the Spirit of the Stream coming to 
him, and his terror at actually beholding him seemed 
to petrify him with fear. He dared not breathe, and 
his heart almost stopped beating, when he felt a hot 
and moist breath panting close to his chin ; but the 
next moment he saw a shaggy head push forth 
beyond his shoulders. At the sight of it, he smiled, 
and called out, — 

"Is that you, Mullay?" and put his arm round 
the neck of a large black dog, who now appeared 
in full view. "Where have you left mother, you 
rascal ? " 

Mullay wagged his tail and leaped down from the 
boulder-stone, and started off. Dan hastened after 
him, and in a short time saw his mother, who, with a 
bundle in each hand, came slowly along a footpath 
through the forest 

" Where have you been, mother ? " he asked, 
relieving his mother of her bundles. 

" I come from the village," said the old woman, 
nodding kindly. 

" Why did you not ask me to go with you ? " 

"Oh, you were playing when I went," she answered. 
. " I am sure you must have wanted somebody to 
carry these parcels, they make a heavy burden for 
one of your years." 
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** I am accustomed to drudgery, you know. Are 
you going down to the village to-night ? " she asked. 

" I don't think I shall go/' 

" They have got a fine May-pole down there." 

" Have they ? " 

" The Squire spoke to me to-day." 

" Did he ? " 

" He had heard folks talking of your playing, and 
said he should like to hear you." 

« Did he really, though } " 

" Suppose you take a stroll down to the village to- 
night and take your violin with you ? " 

Dan did not answer, and both walked on in silence. 

The old dame at length, said, — " Well, will you go, 
Dan ? " 

" I never play dance music ; you know that, 
mother." 

They continued on their way without speaking, till 
they had entered the hut, when the old woman began 
opening the two bundles, and Dan saw with surprise 
that his mother first pulled out a piece of cheese, 
then a big brown loaf, and then a piece of bacon, 
and finally some herrings. 

*' How is this, mother ? " 

" Oh, I only wanted you to have a proper meal, as 
it is holiday time." 

'* Who has given you all this ? " 
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'* I got it down in the village.'* 

The old woman turned her face away from her son. 

" Who gave it to you ? " 

Old Margaret did not answer, but began bustling 
about with her purchases. Her son approached her, 
but with downcast eyes. 

" It's a long time since I earned a farthing, mother," 
he said. 

*• Oh, not so very long, either." 

" Poor dear old mother ! " he said, and heaved a 
deep sigh. 

" I am never in want of anything, laddie." 

" I forget to work, and spend the livelong day with 
my fiddle." 

"That's the only enjoyment you have, my poor 
boy." 

''But it cannot continue long this way." 

**0h, if you work a little more at times, it will 
suffice for us both." 

Dan went to seat himself on a box gaudily painted 
blue and white which stood in a corner, but he 
stopped short and stared at a nail that was stuck into 
wall It was the place where that most precious of 
all the household belongings, the big old brass 
watch, was wont to hang. It was gone, and Dan's 
heart began to beat almost as loud as the missing 
timepiece used to do. He turned to his motVv^t ^xv^ 
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asked, "Where is the watch, mother?" His voice 
trembled, and he glanced anxiously towards her. 

" It won't be away long," said old Margaret, with- 
out looking up. 

" What have you done with it, mother dear ? " 

She looked up at the distressed tone of her son, 
and said in a low tone, "The dealer received it in 
pledge for the victuals." 

Dan seated himself on the box and hid his face in 
his hands. His old mother stood still for a moment, 
and looked with loving eyes upon her son. She 
wiped away with her apron a tear that trickled down 
her cheek, approached him, and took his head 
between her hands, saying: "Console yourself, laddie; 
when times are better we will redeem it." 

Dan rose and paced the room to and fro. He 
stopped at last before the violin, which he had hung 
on the wall. His brow lowered, and he clenched his 
fists as if he were standing before an enemy. 

" It is you that are the cause of all this misery," he 
muttered, and snatched the violin from the wall. He 
lifted it above his head, about to dash it on the floor. 
But at this moment he felt his arms gently arrested 
by his mother's hands. 

" For Heaven's sake, think of what you are doing," 
said old Margaret, and took the violin from him. 

He let go the instrument and almost tottered to 
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the box, where he sank down and burst into tears. 
After a while he left the room and was away for 
several hours. When he returned he was calm and 
composed, and a firm resolution had settled over 
his face. 

Old Margaret had prepared an evening meal for 
him whilst he was away, and on his entering the hut 
she embraced him, saying, " Now let us eat, and be 
thankful it is holiday time." 

"Thank you, mother, but I am not hungry," he 
said. 

Dan went to the window and looked out. The 
sun had already sunk behind the mountain ridge, and 
night was -drawing in apace. After he had stood 
awhile lost in thought, he slowly raised his head and 
went to the wall where the violin hung, took it 
from the nail and wrapped it carefully in a cloth. 

Margaret looked at him in astonishment, but said 
nothing. 

" Good-bye, mother," he said ; " I shan't be long," 
and he approached the door with the violin under 
his arm. 

" Where are you going ? " 
. " To the village manor." 

Old Margaret's face quite brightened up, and she 
nodded almost gaily to him, as he opened the door 
and went away. 
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The village was quite crowded with people. On 
the open space before the block of buildings that 
contained the offices of the large iron foundry, was 
raised a tall May-pole, stretching out two long arms 
holding forth bunches of gaudy ribbons and orna- 
ments of gilded egg-shells, and they were all waving 
merrily in the wind. At the foot of the May-pole 
was a large barrel raised on end, and upon it was 
placed a wooden chair. It was the fiddler's seat 
Under the row of lime-trees which shaded the manor 
house, on the other side of the open gravelled space, 
was seated the Squire, who was the owner of the 
iron foundry, and by him sat his young daughter 
Gertrude. On each side of them were a number of 
their friends, who had been invited to spend the 
holiday-time under the roof of the manor. 

The dance was in full swing. The fiddler was an 
old peasant, and he worried the strings with such 
fervour that the perspiration oozed out in large drops 
on his kindly, furrowed brow. If now and then a 
note was wrong or harsh, nobody cared, so that mirth 
and happiness beamed from all faces. The country 
dance had just begun, and the old fiddler worked 
away with renewed vigour, as it was the last dance, 
and the one in which all folks took part, joining 
hands and forming chains that wind and twist like 
snakes. The Squire and his guests mingled amongst 
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the common people in the circling chain, which 
whirled now in narrow, now in wider gyrations 
around the gay May-pole. On the pathway that 
meandered down the wooded hill there appeared a 
lone wanderer. It was Dan slowly approaching the 
festive throng. 

The fiddler ceased, for the dance was over, and the 
chain was broken up. Dan stopped short at a 
distance from the others, and seemed to reflect what 
he should do. He did not like to advance to the 
Squire unbidden, and yet he was resolved to play. 
Those of the peasantry who noticed Dan, looked at 
him with surprise, for he was never accustomed to 
come to their merry-makings, and least of all to bring 
his fiddle. 

Some young girls were asking the old fiddler for 
just one more country dance, but the old man was 
too tired, he said, and wanted to rest himself a little, 
and descending from his elevated post he went away 
to one of the tables to refresh himself with a mug of 
ale. Many of the eager youths now turned their eyes 
towards Dan, and began whispering to each other. 

^' He has brought his fiddle with him," said one of 
them. 

"I wonder whether he would play for us," whispered 
another. 

" We had better ask him," proposed a third. 
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But they all hesitated to do so. 

Suddenly Dan came forward of his own accord, 
and with one leap took the fiddler's chair. He placed 
his violin below his chin, and allowed the bow to 
glide over the strings. What he was playing nobody 
knew, but it enticed them to a nimble country dance, 
and soon everybody was whirling round with partners 
caught up in haste, to the maddening strains, at a 
speed which made them almost dizzy, but which was 
rhythmical withal, while the old fiddler at his mug 
of ale forgot to shut his mouth, gaping for very 
wonder, utterly bewildered by his brilliant rival. The 
music became still more weird and fantastical ; it was 
no longer a measured country dance, and everybody 
tried in vain to follow its fanciful flights, till at last 
they all stopped, baffled. But Dan continued to play. 
It was his own thoughts that he was playing ; and 
they seemed to glory in the vibrating tones that they 
uttered, as they spoke of his reveries at the waterfall, 
in the sylvan glades, and on the steep mountain 
sides. All stood spell-bound, and listened with 
wonderment to the music, which now broke forth 
with tumultuous force, now sank again into soothing 
harmony, entrancing the soul with its sweet melody. 

" The music and the violin seem to be bewitched !" 
whispered a wench, with flushed cheek, to her 
sweetheart, who had his arm around her. 
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" The violin almost spoke, as if it were bewitched," 
he rejoined. 

** Fancy if he has made a compact like his 

grand " the girl stopped abruptly, frightened 

at her own suggestion. 

"Likely enough, for they say he is wont to sit 
playing by himself up the river." 

The girl nodded assent, and looked at Dan with 
feelings of pity. 

The Squire went forward to Dan, when he had 
finished playing, and said : " You play like a man, 
and no mistake." 

Dan did not reply, but began to wrap up his 
violin in the cloth. 

" Come down, that we may all thank you," re- 
sumed the Squire, and offered to help him down 
from the platform. 

Dan took his hand and jumped down. All the 
guests now eagerly thronged around him, and every- 
body shook hands with him and had a word of praise 
to say to him ; but Dan stood silent, with downcast 
eyes, and listened, without uttering a word, to their 
thanks. At last he felt his fingers touched by a 
soft little hand, and when he raised his eyes, they 
were met by a kind glance from two darting blue 
eyes, that gazed frankly at his. It was Gertrude, 
the Squire*s daughter, who stood before him. 
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" I am sure no one else can play so beautifully 
as you do," she said, and nodded, her flaxen 
ringlets dancing merrily around her head. 

Dan blushed all over, and thought to himself 
that Gertrude's praise was the best reward he 
could have for his playing. At this moment the 
Squire came and handed Dan a large silver coin, 
about the value of a crown. Dan hesitated for a 
moment, and then accepted it, saying : " Thank 
you, sir," and prepared to leave. 

One of the guests, an old gentleman who had 
the reputation of being a connoisseur in musical 
matters, asked Dan to return the following day, 
and after he had promised this, he left them. He 
went down into the village to the small log-house, 
more like a shed than anything else, where the 
shopkeeper who had his mother's watch lived. As 
it was a holiday the shop was closed, but the 
owner himself was seated outside smoking. He 
was advanced in years, and preferred the quiet 
enjoyment of his pipe to the boisterous mirth on 
the village green. 

Dan went straight up to him and made known 
his errand. 

" Ah ! but have you got the money } " asked the 
old man. 

Dan gave him the large silver crown-piece by 
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way of eloquent reply, but did not answer hJm 
otherwise. 

The old man rose at the sight of the coin and 
went into the shop. He returned after a few 
moments with the watch. Dan handed him the 
money, and his eyes beamed with joy when he 
received the watch in exchange. He hastened 
away with the treasure, without stopping to inquire 
if there was any money to be returned to him. 

It was night before Dan reached the hut, and 
on his way homewards he heard the crickets wel- 
coming him from the grassy meadow. He stopped 
and listened, and seated himself on a stone beside 
the lonely forest pathway. His thoughts dwelt 
upon the events of the evening, and he felt pleased 
with himself. He pulled out the watch from his 
pocket and looked affectionately at it, as if it were 
a dear friend long lost and now recovered. Its dear 
old white face seemed to shine with gladness, and 
the enamelled figures to beam like so many joyous 
eyes, )vhichever way he turned it, and the hands 
to stretch out their tiny arms for an imaginary 
embrace. The ticking of the watch, he thought, 
beat like a human heart, as he had heard his 
mother's beat, when as a little lad he had slept upon 
her bosom ; and then he thought how pleased his 
dear mother would be with her young fiddler-boy. 
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Mullay's barking woke Dan from his reverie, and 
on looking round he found that his mother, accom- 
panied by the dog, was coming along the path to 
meet him. Dan rose quickly, and with buoyant step 
and light heart rushed forward to her with a smile, 
holding the watch triumphantly high up in the air. 
" Here it is again, mother,*^ he called out. 
She stopped in front of her son, and looked at 
him. In her eyes glistened two big tears of joy, 
and a suppressed sob escaped her. 

" God bless you, my child," she said with subdued 
emotion. And hand in hand they wandered along 
the forest path to their humble, happy home. 

Dan told his mother on the way all that had 
befallen him — how he played on the village green, 
and how he redeemed the watch, and that he was 
to return on the following day. 

" Yes, mother, from to-day I mean to make money 
by my fiddle, that you may never know want again," 
he added. 

Margaret gently pressed his hand in hers, and 
they both entered the hut in silence, for there were 
no words that could convey the happiness they each 
felt. 

A frugal supper was waiting on the table, and 
Dan made a hearty meal. After the repast they 
both retired to rest, having first oflfered up their 
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grateful thanks in prayer — the mother for the Lord 
having opened the eyes of her son to his right 
calling, while Dan prayed for strength of character 
to be given him to pursue the course he had so well 
begun that evening. 

When at last he fell asleep, he dreamt that he 
was seated, on a calm moonlight night, at the 
waterfall, his heart yearning that the Spirit of the 
Stream might teach him his wonderful art of 
playing. At the lower basin of the cataract, where 
the water was white with foam, there emerged an 
old man with a long flowing green-tinted beard. 
He appeared enveloped in a mantle of sea- weed, 
which the spray and moonbeams embroidered with 
silver pearls ; and in his locks was twined a wreath 
of water-lilies. He spoke to Dan, and his voice 
sounded like a clear sonorous bell. Dan listened 
and learnt : " I will give you a violin on which you 
shall surpass the song of the thrush and the night- 
ingale, and the passionate wrath of the waterfall, 
but you must pledge me in return your earthly 
happiness." The Spirit of the Stream then pro- 
duced a violin from under his mantle, but Dan 
turned away, and then the hoary enchanter began 
to execute his weird art of music, at which Dan felt 
himself irresistibly drawn towards the water's edge, 
and he called out : " Give me your instrument, oh 
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give it to me ! " and stretched his arms beseechingly 
towards the Spirit, who, handing it to him, sank 
slowly down again into his mystic abode. Dan felt 
himself carried far away on the wings of the storm 
from the home of his childhood, and whenever he 
played he exceeded the song of the thrush and the 
nightingale, and the passionate wrath of the cataract, 
but his heart fretted with a secret sorrow, for the 
Spirit of the Stream had obtained his earthly 
happiness instead. 

He went the following day to the manor, as 
he had promised. It was fortunate for him that he 
did so, for his future was that day decided. The 
critical old gentleman had taken upon himself to 
defray the expenses of Dan's attendance at the 
Academy of Music, if he would accompany him to 
the capital; and when the Squire promised to pro- 
vide for old Margaret, Dan accepted the offer with 
great joy and thankfulness, but he asked first to 
be permitted to hear if his mother would give her 
sanction. Though the thought of being parted from 
her only son was to old Margaret a very bitter trial, 
yet she gave her consent with smiling lips, — for what 
mother does not gladly sacrifice her own feelings to 
see her child gain happiness and fame } — for she felt 
sure that honour and fortune awaited her boy in his 
future career. 
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Dan remained at home, however, during the hot 
season; and as his benevolent patron had, before 
leaving the manor, left enough money for his main- 
tenance, he could without scruple abandon himself 
to his violin. He was frequently at the manor, and 
one of the grottos in the park was his favourite re- 
sort Here he played many an evening to Gertrude, 
while she and the echo applauded him in concert 
together. Here and at these times he passed the 
happiest hours of his life, and all his former troubles 
seemed forgotten in his present content. But this 
could not last long; and ere long he was forced to 
start on his journey to the capital. 

...... 

Nearly nine years have passed. The beloved 
North lies still dormant in the chilling embrace of 
-winter, while the favoured South decks herself with 
glowing roses and perfumes herself with the fragrance 
of orange groves. A railway train brought from 
Turin to Genoa a violin player, who for some time 
past had created a sensation in many German cities, 
and now proceeded towards Rome and Naples. His 
arrival at Genoa caused a lively interest amongst 
its music-loving inhabitants, and a few hours after- 
wards all seats were secured at the opera where he 
was to play. 

At last the moment has arrived whetv \.Vi^ x^- 
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nowned artist is to appear. The theatre is crowded 
with an impatient audience. All that the town holds 
of beauty and talent are present, and many a glance 
darts from dark brilliant eyes towards the curtain, 
as if to penetrate it All at once the noise ceases 
in the vast theatre. The curtain rises. A young 
man enters upon the stage, and advances towards 
the front. He has a pale peaceful face, a noble 
brow, and large blue eyes, and his auburn hair 
waves in graceful curls around his head. It is a 
son of the North, who has left his own snow-covered 
soil, seeking new inspirations in the sunny South, 
the home of art and love. 

Subdued whispers express the interest that 
throughout the whole theatre is felt for the young 
performer as he makes his appearance. Close to 
the stage is seen a young lady with flaxen ringlets. 
She also is a child of the North. She leans for- 
ward, and her large expressive eyes look upon the 
artist with intense interest. It is Gertrude, and 
he who stands upon the stage, attracting the gaze 
of all, is Dan, the violin player who sat by the side 
of the waterfall, wishing the Spirit of the Stream 
might teach him his wondrous art. 

The musical conductor signs to the orchestra to 
be ready to begin, and through the vast space of 
the whole building silence reigns so profound that 
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it seems as if every one present has for a few 
moments suspended his breath. 

Suddenly mellow tones are heard vibrating 
throughout the theatre. All feel their hearts beat 
quicker, and listen instinctively to catch each crystal 
note. As Dan proceeds in his playing, the audience 
become ever more and more absorbed in his music, 
and sit entranced, as if spell-bound. When his last 
tone has died away, a storm of applause rolls from 
end to end through the entire theatre, intermingled 
with enthusiastic shouts of praise. Again the storm 
bursts forth anew, even more excitedly than before, 
followed by a fragrant rain of flowers. One bouquet, 
the most beautiful of all, comes last, quite by itself, 
and when Dan looks whence it comes, his eyes meet 
Gertrude's. He has not seen her since the day he 
for the first time left his home, and he had deter- 
mined not to seek her presence till he had gained 
fame and honour as a musician. Now he has 
reached his goal, and he felt how great his thank- 
fulness should be, now that he beheld her again, 
who had been his most treasured recollection during 
his long years of training. 

A faint blush suflused itself over his face, and 
all the dear reminiscences of the past take shape be- 
fore his innermost self. Unconsciously he places the 
violin again beneath his chin, and begvtvs ^Wyvcv^. 
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But this time it is not a brilliant concert piece 
that he endows with life, it is, as on the village green 
when a boy, his very recollections and imagoes of 
youthful days that he is expressing with his music. 
List to the din of the waterfall ! List how it dies 
away in the distance ! The wind rustles in the fringes 
of the large birch, and the thrush sends out his 
decoying notes from afar in the forest ! The vil- 
lagers are merrily dancing round the May-pole, and 
list to their shouts of joy and mirth ! Hush ! now 
speak the trembling tones of a new-sprung love — 
they dwell upon the happy time when Dan and 
Gertrude sat in the grotto, around which the gay 
butterflies flitted from flower to flower ; and now 
the jubilant strains tell of the gladness of this un- 
expected meeting ! 

Tears glow in a thousand eyes when Dan ends 
his playing, and the applause shakes the very walls 
of the theatre. But Dan hears not their cries ; he 
looks to Gertrude, to read in her eyes the praise he 
loves the best. He trembles and staggers, for be- 
hind Gertrude he discovers a dark-haired man, with 
sharp features, who leans forward and speaks to her, 
their cheeks almost touch each other, and she smiles 
upon him. At the sight of this a sudden pang 
darts through his heart, and a cold shiver steals 
o'er his frame. His dream of the Spirit of the 
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Stream, who bestowed npon hitn his witching art 
of music, but took his happiness in exchange, had 
now become a reality, and with his hand pressed 
hard against his aching heart, he totters out from 
the stage, where the flowers which he tramples upon 
appear to him but prickly thorns. 

From triumph to triumph proceeds the violin 
player hailing from the land of the distant North, 
and the strings of his instrument vibrate more beau- 
tifully than the song of the thrush, more passionate 
than the wrath of the waterfall, but they speak also 
plaintive tones, grieving that the violin player to 
learn his art has pledged his happiness to the Spirit 
of the Stream. 




V-FOLE MUUI IN THB 




THE TWO PILOTS. 

^HiwN the Baltic sea-coast of Sweden, far out 
^I^^K amongst the cliffs and breakers, towers a 
^^T beacon, challenging the storms, like one of 
ly the sea-kings of yore. Proudly the champion 
j carries his glittering helmet, and in defiance 
looks down in the daytime upon the angry foam at 
his foot ; but when the shadows of night spread their 
dark shroud over the sea, then his countenance 
brightens, and the glance of his eye turns like a star 
towards the vessel at sea, as if to say, " Beware of 
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the lurking cliffs, daring adventurer, which I have 
subdued, and trample under my foot ! " Behind the 
beacon lie scattered half a dozen red-painted log 
huts, sheltered from the winds of the main by a 
crag, lifting its friendly battlement so high that it 
even prevents the whitewashed chimney-stacks of the 
pilots' huts from being observed from the sea. 

Farther down on the strand of the creek is to be 
seen a hovel, half in ruins, lying all by itself. There 
lives one of the pilots, John Tongman, known by the 
nick-name of "the old Sea-gull," bestowed upon him 
because, like this aquatic bird, he shunned the society 
of man. The " Sea-gull " is an old bachelor, and for 
many years has dwelt all alone by himself, neither 
seeing nor caring for any one, though he has a 
married brother, who lives but a few stones*-throw 
from him. The two brothers have not been on 
speaking terms with each other for the last seventeen 
years, ever since Olave — John's brother — married. 

The other pilots say that John asked Elsa to be 
his wife, but that she jilted him for his brother whom 
she married instead, and that it is through fretting 
over this preference that John has withdrawn from 
all intercourse with his relations and the other 
dwellers on the island. He follows his vocation as 
a pilot with great success, and is indeed considered 
the most skilful of their craft by the other pilots, for 
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no one is so daring, no one looks death in the face so 
often and so boldly as he, and no one sports with 
adventurous perils like " the old Sea-gull." 

It is an evening towards the latter end of April. 
Sunny spring has thawed the ice, the billows splash 
again in playful mirth around the rocks. Several of 
the pilot smacks are already launched anew, and 
others lie freshly tarred on the rocky shore, and 
shine in their new coating in the sunlight. In 
01ave*s log-hut sits the little family, all busily at 
work, Olave himself on a stool, sewing a new patch 
into a foremast sail. Elsa, his wife, bustling near 
the fireplace, is preparing their evening meal. Near 
the window sits Inga, their only child, a girl of 
fifteen, she is occupied in making a darn in the sleeve 
of her father's big jacket. 

After awhile she allows her work to rest, and looks 
out through the little window. She gazes on the 
sea-coast landscape, now glowing in the setting sun, 
her features beautiful and placid as the glassy creek 
that mirrors its surroundings. That something all 
of a sudden is visible upon the scene without is 
plainly depicted by Inga*s looks. 'Tis a boat emerg- 
ing froiri behind the projecting cliffs, and gently 
furrowing the placid water. It is rowed by an old 
man, and at the prow stands a large water spaniel 
with his eyes fixed upon the shore. The boat makes 
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for the creek and lands in front of "the old Sea- 
gull's " habitation. 

"What are you looking at, child?" asked Inga's 
mother. 

" It is Uncle John returning home," answered the 

girl. 

The father rose and went to the window. 

" He has been after the wild ducks," said Olave, 
and locked towards the path that led to his brother's 
hut, up which John was walking, carrying a number 
of these sea-birds strung up together. He was pre- 
ceded by the spaniel dog, who now and then turned 
round and glanced at his master with a knowing 
look, as much as to say : " I expect a rare treat for 
my share of the business in catching those fellows." 
John opened the door to his hovel and. went in, 
Inga's breast heaved a gentle sigh when he had 
disappeared. 

"What are you sighing for, Inga.?" asked her 
father, seating himself again at his work. 

" I thought of Uncle John," she answered. 

Olave and his wife looked in silence at each other 
for a moment. The girl renewed her sewing, but 
somehow the needle was not diligent, for her thoughts 
were all with her poor lonesome uncle. She had 
never crossed his threshold, yet she fancied she could 
depict the interior to herself. The dark, smoky 
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walls, the narrow uncouth bedstead, roughly put 
together and made of unplaned deal boards, and a 
coverlet of soiled old sheepskins, the wooden chair 
without a back, — everything seemed so wretched and 
gloomy, and her heart beat with a strange sensation, 
when she thought of the joyless life the lone man led. 
He had no one that cared for him, no wife to cook 
his meals and make his bed, and no one to talk to, 
except " Shot," his tawny coloured dog. 

Her train of thought was cut short by her mother,, 
who announced that supper was ready, and put a 
platter of smoking-hot herrings, newly caught, on the 
deal-table by the window, which piece of furniture 
was bespotted with daubs of white and grey colours 
by way of painting, in the approved fashion. 

"Aye, let us have supper," said Olave, "and 
then we will allow the cranes to light us to bed, as 
the saying is, when the days are so long in the 
summer, and nature turns night into day, so that 
one has to go to bed in the gloaming." 

Thus he spoke, as he folded his work together. 

Inga said grace, while they were all standing up ; 
after which they seated themselves at the table. 
Elsa read aloud a verse from the hymn-book when 
supper was done, and then they all retired for the 
night. Before Inga went into her little bedroom, 
inside the big kitchen, she looked once more towards 
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John's cot, now only half seen in the dim twilight, 
and her childish heart whispered a gentle good-night 
to her uncle, before she did the same to her parents, 
and went to rest. 
After a few moments' silence, Olave said to his 

wife, " The child will one day make it all up again 
between my brother and me." 

" Do you think so ? " 

" Yes, I think the time will come." 

" It is strange the child should be so attached to 
him." 

*' She sees that he is unhappy." 

" But he has always avoided her as he does every- 
body else." 

" My poor brother John ! " — 01ave*s voice sounded 
uncommonly sympathetic as he uttered this. 

"But you would not have behaved as he has, if 
I had become the partner of his home, instead of 
yours." 

" I don't know." 

" No, for you have a kind, forbearing heart." 

" And you think he has not ? " 

** He was always jealous and envious." 

" No wonder, he has lost all." 

Olave looked lovingly at his wife, with a glance 
that interpreted this " all " to mean everything worth 
living for. Not a word more about John dropped 
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from the lips of the happy couple that evening, but 
they prayed within themselves that the time might 
be near at hand when reconciliation and reunion 
should take place. 

One morning a few weeks after this, all the pilots 
were gathered on the beach, and behind them, 
climbing on the cliffs, were their women and children, 
all looking anxiously out over the high rolling sea, 
whose foaming billows, in frenzied rage, were again 
waging war against the indomitable rocks. Amongst 
others were to be seen Olave and his wife, and Inga. 
Fear and anxiety were read in every face, but Inga's 
eyes spoke of deep despair. With every huge wave 
that came and triumphantly threw its foam high into 
the air, her heart beat faster, and her eye scanned the 
tumultuous sea, for some eagerly sought object. 

" He will soon be in among the breakers," croaked 
a voice, as of ill omen, from one of the oldest pilots. 

"May the Lord preserve him," prayed another 
voice in a low tone, almost hushed by the stormy 
winds. 

Olave looked silently on, but his strong limbs 
shook with excitement 

Like a sentinel amongst the breakers rose a sharp- 
edged rock at a little distance from the others, and 
round it the frantic billows lashed themselves into 
foam and sank vanquished into the deep, only to 
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begin the war anew. To this spot all eyes were 
turned, for a boat was nearing it, in which John, " the 
old Sea-gull," was labouring, and with a few powerful 
strokes of his oars endeavouring to steer clear of this 
terrible foe. 

" He is clearing it ! " called out the voice of one of 
the young pilots, but at that very moment the boat 
was dashed mercilessly against it, and split into 
pieces. 

A heartrending scream burst from Inga's lips, and 
was heard above the roar and din of the breakers. 
All stood transfixed with horror at the sight, and 
every moment expected to see John's mangled body 
brought ashore by the victorious waves ; but nothing 
was to be seen, only "Shot," his dog, striving to 
reach the fatal cliff, but only to be borne aloft on 
surging wave towards the beach. 

Suddenly a voice was heard calling out : " He is 
clinging to the rock ! *' 

All faces brightened at this discovery, and soon 
everybody was able to descry the old man clinging 
for life to the rock, holding fast by inserting his 
hands in some crevice, every wave the while dashing 
right over him. 

The faint hope which glimmered in every eye, 
when they saw the old champion still alive, faded 
instantly at the thought that rescue was quite impos- 
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sible. An attempt to reach him with a boat with the 
intention of saving him, would be certain death to 
those who undertook it, and any other mode of assist- 
ance was out of the question. Besides which, before 
the boat could reach him the strength of the old 
man would be exhausted, and he himself be drawn 
into a watery grave. For a few minutes Olave and 
every one were undecided what to do. Then Inga 
came running down the steep, and clutched her father 
by the arm. 

" Save him, father ! " she said with tremulous voice, 
and tried to drag him to the boat The father's and 
the daughter's eyes met, and he tore himself away 
from her without saying a word, and ran farther 
down the beach of the creek. The girl followed him 
with all speed, and jumped into the boat without 
Olave trying to prevent her. He took one of the 
oars and pushed the boat from the shore, after which 
he speedily rowed across the creek to the strait which 
led to the raging open sea. Here powerful clamorous 
waves met him, and he had to strain his strength to 
the uttermost to enable him to leave the bay. Inga 
was well accustomed to handling an oar, so she took 
one, and assisted her father in his laboursome task 
against the heaving seas, which tossed the little craft 
about as if it were a feather. 

The people on the beach followed the perilous 
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undertaking with anxious looks. Elsa wept and 
wrung her hands in despair. Shot, who had been 
carried as];]iore by a wave, against his will, stood close 
to the water's edge howling, and with his eyes fixed 
upon the pitiless rock where his master was struggling 
with death. 

Olave's boat was now nearing the rock, and time 
after time he sought in vain to reach it, but the boat 
was on each occasion thrown back. Summoning up all 
the strength with which despair nerved him, he made 
a last attempt, and this time came nearer than before ; 
but his brother, now quite exhausted, at this moment 
let go his hold, and was torn away from the rock by 
a surging wave, towering in its rage. Olave quickly 
made a dexterous and quick turn with the boat, 
which brought it close to John, and leaning over the 
stern as far as he could, succeeded in catching hold 
of the skirt of John's big jacket. 

" You come and hold him ! " he called to Inga, 
who immediately caught hold of both John's arms, so 
that he was dragged behind the boat in the water. 
" Hold his head above the water," added Olave, and 
resumed the oars. With powerful strokes the boat 
now made for the strait, and the pursuing billows 
hastened the craft towards the shore. Inga kept her 
uncle in a firm and strong grasp, and he was thus 
tugged to land, without showing a sign of life. 
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When the boat came into the creek every one 
hastened to meet it, and when Olave's terror-stricken 
wife saw that all danger was past, she folded her 
hands in prayer, thanking the Lord. When the boat 
touched the beach several of the young men ran into 
the water up to their waists to relieve the brave 
heroic Inga of her burden, and bring old John ashore. 
With a leap she bounded unaided on shore, and sank 
into her mother's arms, for now her strength forsook 
her and she gave way, and sobbed aloud. 

** He lives!" said Olave, as he bent oyer his brother 
stretched out on the sand. 

At this ejaculation Inga regained her wonted 
strength, and hastily leaving her mother ran to the 
side of her uncle, who was beginning to show signs 
of life. 

" Let us carry him home," said Olave, and took 
hold of his brother's shoulders, but at the same 
moment John moved uneasily and opened his eyes. 
After a few deep heavings of his chest he raised 
himself into a sitting posture, staring vacantly 
around him. Shot was the first to greet him. He 
wagged his tail and capered about for very joy, 
placed his paws on his master's breast, and licked 
his face. 

" Is it you, old boy } " he said feebly, and stroked 
Shot's wet coat with his hand. He tried to rise to 
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his feet and walk, but reeled like a drunken man. 
" Help me home, Eric," he said to one of the pilots, 
who was standing by. The young man thus accosted 
supported him firmly, and was preparing to proceed 
homeward, but the old man lingered for a moment 
and looked at the bystanders, an unwonted glance 
beamed in his dark eye as he nodded to Inga, and 
then, leaning on Eric, dragged himself slowly towards 
his lonely hut, followed by his faithful dog. 

Inga had been gazing at her uncle's pale features 
for a long time, and when he left, she took a step or 
two forward, as if she intended to accompany him. 

** Stay where you are, and let the ungrateful old 
man go," said Elsa, and kept her daughter back, 
holding her by the arm. 

"Oh, mother, did you not see how kindly he 
looked ? " asked Inga, astonished at her mother's 
words. 

" He is a hard-hearted man." 
Oh, don't say that, mother." 
He did nol even thank your father for saving his 
life." 

" He did not know it was father." 

Olave followed his wife and child in silence to 
their home. His heart rejoiced that John was res- 
cued, and that he had been the means of saving him, 
but this glad sensation within him was accompanied 
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by gloomy thoughts, which forced themselves upon 
him. Olave had expected that his brother would 
have offered him his hand, and that the love of their 
childhood would have wakened to new life in John's 
heart, and brought about a reconciliation ; but he 
was disappointed, and grieved at heart, for the hope 
of ever pressing his brother's hand, in token of 
affection, had now vanished for aye. 

It was already noon the following day, and no one 
had yet seen old John leave his cot. Olave felt un- 
easy about this, but did not say anything, and his 
wife could not help thinking how strange it was, for 
they were accustomed to see him about every morn- 
ing. But that Inga was the most troubled of all, was 
evident from the frequent anxious glances which she 
threw towards her uncle's hut. As the day wore on, 
their secret anxiety became quite unbearable. Olave 
paced the floor up and down, and he resolved more 
than once to go down to his brother, and see what 
was the matter with him, but he hesitated each time 
he put his hand on the latch to go, for he pictured to 
himself how humiliated he would feel, if in crossing 
John's threshold he were to meet with a look of un- 
welcome and hatred. After he had continued in this 
state of indecision for some time, the door was 
opened by another pilot, who informed him that a 
schooner was nearing the beacon, and signalling for 
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a pilot. It was Olave's turn this time, so he went 
up on to the cliff with his glass to look ; but the 
schooner was already so close that Olave with his 
naked eye could see the flag waving on the foremast, 
a signal that she wanted a pilot He hastened down 
again to his hut, to fetch some necessary gear, and 
the blue and white flag fastened to a long pole, after 
which he went down to the beach. When every- 
thing was ready, he pushed the boat from the shore, 
and seated himself at the oars. On passing near his 
brother's hut, he slackened speed, trying to catch a 
glimpse through the window of the lone inhabitant 
of the cot ; but in vain, no one was to be seen, not 
even Shot, and all was silent as the grave. This 
stillness appalled him, and he would have landed 
immediately if he had been able to do so, but the 
schooner was now seen quite near the coast, and duty 
called him away. After having again thrown a wist- 
ful glance at the hut, he increased the speed, and was 
soon lost to view. 

Inga was at home alone, while her mother was 
occupied on the beach in dyeing the cork floats for 
the fishing nets. She remained seated for a while 
gazing through the window, then she rose and went 
out Somehow her thoughts, like her eyes, would 
revert to her uncle's cot. "Perhaps he is ill," she 
thought, and this surmise became a certainty, when 
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she recalled the events of the previous day. The 
exertion and long immersion in the cold water had 
no doubt brought on sickness. Filled with these 
thoughts, she wandered about, and unconsciously 
found herself in front of old John's cot. She held 
her breath for a moment, as if to listen, but all was 
quiet ; she noiselessly approached the door, and then 
she stopped again. Her heart beat audibly, and she 
dared scarcely breathe. A sound, as of a deep sigh, 
reached her ears, and this suppressed cry of distress 
nerved her young womanly heart to action. She 
opened the door quickly, and found herself in a dark 
little lobby ; but the door to the room stood ajar, and 
the slight noise which she made in entering roused 
Shot, who rushed at her, barking ; but when the dog 
saw who it was, he stopped, and instead began to 
whine in a friendly manner, jumping up to caress 
her, and then running into the chamber, as if wishing 
her to follow. She crossed the worm-eaten threshold, 
and found herself at last in her uncle's domicile. 
She saw with surprise that the picture she had 
formed of the place was indeed almost true : the bare 
walls of the uncouth log hut were black with age and 
smoke from the fireplace, which was built in a corner 
of the room ; the floor and ceiling had the same 
dismal colouring as the walls, and the wretched bits 
of furniture were in harmony with the gloomy pic- 
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ture. The only thing which spoke of care being be- 
stowed upon it was the gun, that being above the 
bedstead. Shot ran to the bed, supporting himself 
with his two fore-paws on the edge, looked back to 
Inga, who followed him, and approached the place 
where the old man lay, staring vacantly before him. 
It seemed as if he wanted to speak, but not a word 
passed his lips, that, parched with his burning breath, 
seemed to adhere to each other. On seeing this, 
Inga looked round the room, and soon discovered a 
small earthen jar, with its handles knocked off, stand- 
ing near the window. She hastened to it, to sec if 
it contained water, and when she found that it did, 
she took a small bowl that was on the window-sill 
and brought a drink of water in it to the suffering 
old man. When he had drunk, he breathed heavily 
a few times, and then closed his eyes. She seated 
herself on the edge of the bed, and with her apron 
gently wiped away the perspiration that oozed from 
his forehead. After some time he again opened his 
eyes, and he looked kindly and inquiringly at Inga. 
She also looked into his- eyes, but remained silent for 
a while, after which she said : " You are ailing, uncle ?" 

** I am better now," he said feebly. 

Inga nodded to him to inspire him with hopes 
of recovery, and with her hand put back from his 
temples his matted grey hair. 
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" I was afraid you did not feel well, so I thought I 
would look in," she said. 

" Thank you, child." 

" Father has also been uneasy about you to-day." 

" Olave," he muttered low. 

" He has not said anything, but I saw it in his 
looks." 

After a short silence he said, " You are a kind- 
hearted little wench." 

She only smiled in reply. 

Old John took her hand between both of his and 
said, "You are so very like your mother." 

" So they say." 

" She had blue eyes like you." 

" So she has still." 

" Your hand is also small and dainty." 

Inga felt how he squeezed it. After another pause 
he said : " Your voice is so like Elsa's, it is as if I 
heard her speak herself." 

Inga smiled, and leant over the suffering man. 
" Why don't you come to see us sometimes ? " she 
asked, almost in a whisper. 

But the old man drew back his hand at this, and 
said in a low tone : " It is time for you to go, child." 

" Do you wish me to go, then," she asked. 

** Yes," he answered, nodding. 

" But I shall return to-morrow." 
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"Yes, do/' 

Inga rose from her seat, and brought the only 
chair that was in the room, and set it by the bed- 
side. She filled the bowl with water, placed it on 
the chair, and nodding a good-bye went to the door, 
when she turned round and said : " I will ask father 
to come with me." 

The expression of his eye changed at this, and 
he said after a painful pause, " I don't want him, 
child." 

Inga approached her uncle again, and looked at 
him with an expression of childish surprise. " You 
don't love my father, then," she asked after a while. 

John did not answer, but stared straight before 
him, as if to avoid her searching glance. 

" Father speaks of you often," she said. 

" Does he t " 

" He loves you as well as I." 

" Has he said so ? " 

" Did you not see that yesterday ? '' 

" Yesterday ! " 

" When you clung to the rock in the water." 

John clutched Inga's hand anew, and she felt how 
he trembled. He put the other hand to his fore- 
head, and then covered his eyes with it. Inga 
seated herself again on his bed, and they were 
both silent for some time. When John took his 
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hand away from his eyes, she thought she saw a 
couple of tears drop from his eyelashes. 

" It was he, then," he said softly. His breast 
laboured, and he pressed her hand very hard. "Leave 
me now to myself," he added. 

Inga rose to depart 

" Don't you wish father to come with me t " she 
asked again. 

John shook his head and said, " Come alone, 
child." 

" Good-bye till then," she said, nodded, and went 
to the door, when she turned round, adding almost 
in a whisper, "God bless you," and then disap- 
peared. 

Olave returned home from the schooner in time 
for the evening meal, at which Inga told her parents 
of her having called upon her uncle during the day. 
Olave felt delighted that she had done this, and 
Elsa secretly rejoiced, though she thought fit to 
show herself rather displeased that Inga had done 
this of her own accord, and had not first asked 
permission of either of her parents. 

Shortly after dawn the following morning, Inga 
started for her uncle's cot, to see how the sufferer 
was. She carried a few tit-bits, that her mother 
had prepared, in a basket made of shavings, and 
a little tin can which she had filled with small 
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beer for her parching friend. She softly opened 
the door to the dark lobby, and walked in very 
quietly, so as not to disturb the patient in case he 
were asleep. 

" Shot, old boy ! " she whispered through a chink 
in the door, 'so that the dog might not bark, and 
Shot, who recognised her voice, took the hint and 
came to the door without any other manifestations 
than a few friendly sniffings. 

She now quietly opened the door to the room, 
but remained on the threshold at the unexpected 
view she saw. 

John was seated on his only chair in the middle 
of the room, his elbows on his knees, and his head 
leaning on his hands. But what most astonished 
Inga was his dress. She had never seen him thus 
attired except when he went to the church to kneel 
at the altar and partake of the Lord's supper. He 
remained in the same position for a long time after 
she had entered the room. When at last he looked 
up, she greeted him with — 

" The blessings of the day be with you, uncle ! " 

" Bless you, my child," he answered, and nodded 
kindly. 

" You are all right again, I see,** Inga said. 

" I am, thank God ! " 

She went to the table, and began spreading the 
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provisions that she had brought in the basket 
Shot followed her, and sniffed with delight, 
wagging his tail in eager anticipation of a welcome 
feast, but his master did not even look at what 
the girl was doing. He rose at last, and took 
his cap. 

" Come with me, child," he said, as he went to the 
door. 

" Here is a nice shank of mutton, and you must 
first take the small beer that mother has brewed," 
said Inga by way of objection. 

" Come, child ! " he repeated in a commanding 
voice, which made Inga look up at him in surprise ; 
and when she saw the expression in his eyes, she 
instantly laid down what she had in her hands, and 
ran to him. He took her by the hand, and they 
went out, followed by Shot, who looked back with 
regret at the expected treat. 

"Where are we going?" she asked, when they 
came out on the rocky path leading from the 
cot. 

John did not answer, but wended his way towards 
Olave's hut. Inga accompanied him with beating 
heart, and her hand trembled in his. She now 
began to understand what the change was that 
had taken place in him, and though she could 
not look into his downcast eyes, she now knew 
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that the spirit of reconciliation dwelt in his heart. 
They did not exchange a word during the way, 
and yet, when they arrived at Olave's hut, they 
felt as if they had told each other of the gladness 
they both experienced. 

On the doorstep of Olave's hut stood its owner 
and his wife, who at the sight of John and Inga 
both hastened out to meet them. 

" Here I am now, brother," said John, and offered 
his hand. 

His voice was scarcely audible, for he was 
trembling with emotion. 

"God bless you for that, brother John," said 
Olave, and took his hand. 

John then turned to the wife and said, " It is a 
long time since I spoke to you, Elsa." 

" Not for seventeen years, John." 

"Life has had no joy for me since that day." 

" I did what I felt I ought to do, I could not do 
otherwise." 

"When I look at Inga, it recalls to me olden 
times. I hope you will allow the child to visit me 
occasionally." 

" With all my heart, dear brother John," she said. 

Elsa put forth both her hands, and when John 
took them in his, a silent tear glided down a furrow 
in his weather-beaten cheek. 
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" The frost is thawing at my heart at last," he 
said. 

Inga looked first at one, then at the other, and 
she fancied that in all eyes there glittered coy and 
beautiful tears, but she did not notice how her own 
trickled down her cheek upon the green grass at her 
feet, for very joy. 





THE MILLER. 



I HIS is my place ! " said the water-sprite, and 
, popped his head out of the millstream. " I 
make the wheel go round ! " said the stream, 
and threw itself into the water-wheel, which 
turned round and round, calling out : " I work 
the millstones ! " and the millstones, which were 
running with speed against each other, wheezed be- 
tween their teeth : " We grind the corn ! " By their 
side stood the miller, who said to himself: " I am 
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master here ! " and with that he stopped the work, 
and dammed the water. 

He went to the open window and looked out. 
Dark clouds were arising in the north-west, hung 
in golden frames by the setting sun. Darkness 
lowered over the landscape, and the water in the 
stream deepened into an inky colour. The waterfall 
clamoured, and in the alders which leant over the 
bank the wind was sighing heavily. 

"My good wife will be waiting for me," Swen 
the miller said to himself, and closed the wooden 
shutter of the window, after which he descended the 
stair ; when he had also closed the door of the mill, 
he slowly took the path which led to his home. On 
the other side of the hiU lay his cottage, painted dark 
red and roofed with laths. The dwelling had four 
windows on the ground floor, and one upstairs. He 
could see his wife afar off, and his flaxen-haired little 
boy. The mother was seated on the doorsteps ; the 
child played at her feet. The father hastened his 
steps, but suddenly he stopped and listened. Heavy 
breathing was heard behind the hawthorn bush. He 
approached to see who it was, and found a young 
man stretched out on the ground at full length, and 
with his head leaning against a moss-covered stone. 
He was very pale and haggard, and breathed with 
difficulty. He was evidently ill. 
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" What is the matter with you ? " the miller asked 
and leant over the stranger. 

The ailing man did not answer, but only gazed 
with a feverish glare at the inquirer. 

** Do you mean to stop here during the night ? " 

The stranger nodded by way of assent. 

"That will never do. The night will be cold. 
You had better get up, and come with me." 

The miller took the sufferer under the arms, and 
assisted him to rise. 

" Now, lean on me." 

They followed the path, and soon came to the 
cottage. 

At the sight of the stranger the housewife rose, and 
the little lad ran behind his mother to hide himself. 

" Good evening, wife," said the miller. 

"God be with us," answered the wife, as is the 
beautiful custom amongst the peasantry. 

" Prepare a bed for a poor sufferer," the miller re- 
sumed. 

The wife viewed with a look of suspicion the pale 
guest, barely covered with his rags, and leaning on 
the arm of her' husband. The next moment she 
went into the cottage, followed by Swen and the 
stranger. The lad ran in advance of her, and 
cowered in a corner by the fire place. 

The miller brought the sick man to a chair, and 
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asked him to sit down, and the housewife fetched a 
mug with water and some juice of berries in it, and 
offered him a drink. When he had drunk, he re- 
turned the mug with trembling hands, saying with 
a feeble voice, " Thanks ! " 

The bed was soon ready, and the stranger lay 
down, after first having told the miller his name, and 
from whence he came. 

He was called Ben, and had been a farm-servant 
to a well-to-do peasant, who lived in one of the 
neighbouring parishes. The last few months of his 
serving time (having been taken on for a year) he had 
been ill ; since he had been discharged he had not 
succeeded in getting employment, for wherever he 
applied, he got the answer that they wanted strong 
and hale people. During the time he had been out 
of work, he had wandered about and suffered a great 
many hardships, so that his health had become worse. 
He had sustained himself by begging, and the forest 
had many a night been his only lodging, the moss or 
turf his bed, and the blue sky his roof. When the 
miller and his wife had said good-night to their 
guest, and retired to rest for the night, their con- 
versation of course turned upon the stranger. 

" It was fortunate that I fell in with him," said the 
miller. 

" Fortunate ! do you call it ? " said the wife. 
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"Yes, the wind is northerly, and I think we shall 
have rain. There would not have been much life left 
in the poor wretch, if he had been lying on the 
ground the whole night." 

*' I don*t like his looks. I detest hazel eyes that 
don't look you straight in the face." 

" He is ill, you must remember." 

" He looks as if he were not to be relied on." 

" I don't think so." 

The last thought of the miller before he fell asleep, 
and the first when he awoke the following morning, 
was what he could do for the poor sick man. At last 
he thought he had found the right way, and when he 
came into the kitchen he appeared quite pleased. 

Ben was already up, dressed, and seated in a chair, 
and when the miller entered he rose, and wished him 
good-morning. Swen looked quite astonished at his 
guest, for the feverish glow of his eyes had vanished, 
and the lips had resumed something of their natural 
colour. 

"You look quite well to-day." 

** I feel much better than yesterday." 

" That's right. We shall have breakfast now." 

Kate, the housewife, soon had the meal ready. 
When Ben had had breakfast he rose, thanked 
them for their hospitality and kindness, and pre- 
pared to go. 
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" And where are you off to ? " the miller asked. 

" I am sure I don't know," Ben answered. 

" Well, then, you may as well accompany me a bit 
on the way to the mill." 

Ben said he would do so, and they both left, Ben 
having first said good-bye to the wife and to Lars, 
the lad, who screamed with fright when Ben wanted 
to shake hands with him. 

When they got near the mill, Ben intended to take 
the main- road, but Swen asked him to accompany 
him to the mill. They first went round, and took a 
survey of the building from the bank of the stream, 
after which they entered. Swen showed his guest 
the simple mechanism and the perfect millstones. 

" I have a thriving business, I hope soon to have 
two pairs of millstones at work," Swen said. " Here 
is a suitable place for them, and Til have one more 
water-wheel to get the extra power." 

He made everything ready, and then opened the 
dam ; the stream caught the wheel, and soon every- 
thing was at work, and there was plenty of noise and 
din, the flour poured into the sack, and the dust filled 
the air. 

The miller looked happy. 

" What do you think of this ? " he asked, and gave 
Ben a friendly slap on the shoulder. 

" It is a fine living," Ben answered. 
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** So it would be for you too/' and Swen winked 
significantly with one eye. 

Ben looked as if he did not understand what Swen 
was driving at. 

" You will soon regain your health now ; to be in 
my service is no more difficult than to be in anybody 
else's." 

Ben did not answer, he only looked hard at 
Swen. 

" I have been thinking of taking a man-servant for 
some time past, and here's a chance for you.*' 

Ben grasped the proffered hand, saying : " Thank 
you, master." 

" Well, then, that being arranged, we will come to 
terms." Swen nodded kindly, and his eyes beamed 
with gratification at the good action. 

At dinner time they both returned together. The 
miller saw with evident satisfaction the expression of 
surprise in the face of his wife, when he brought Ben 
back. 

" Ben is going to remain with us, good wife, and he 
can have the room upstairs," he said. 

" Very well, he is welcome," Kate said, though she 
did not appear pleased. 

Swen took Ben upstairs and gave him one of his 
jerseys, for the one Ben wore was all in tatters. At 
night, when all were at rest, Swen slept the sweetest, 
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and he smiled in his sleep, which tells of pleasant 
dreams. Kate lay awake half the night, and she 
fancied now and then that she saw Ben's hazel eyes 
looking at her. She closed her eyes, but that did 
not dispel the fancy ; on the contrary, she saw more 
plainly, not only his eyes, but his pale face, with the 
somewhat hooked nose, and the black straight hair. 
At last she fell asleep, but in the morning when she 
awoke she remembered with fearful superstition that 
she had dreamt of a black cat, which had glared at 
her with eyes just like Ben's. Lars, the little lad, 
slept uneasily too. But Ben, in his chamber aloft, 
slept as unconcernedly as if nothing had happened 
to him. 

Ben soon regained his wonted health and strength, 
worked diligently, and became a greater favourite 
with his master every day, who treated him more 
like a younger brother than a servant. The busi- 
ness of the mill was flourishing, and two pairs of 
millstones were at full work. The miller had to 
engage another man, for on the advice of Ben he 
had even begun to deal in corn and flour, and it was 
impossible for two men to do the work alone. Ben 
could write and keep accounts, and soon those 
matters were all entrusted to him. The neighbours, 
and parishioners generally, were glad of Swen's 
prosperity, for he was well liked by all for his 
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kind and honest ways. Ben also was esteemed an 
excellent and reliable servant, and many a master 
would have been glad of his service. Ben knew all 
this, and also that he became more and more in- 
dispensable every day to his benefactor. 

Yet everybody did not hold the same good opinion 
of Ben. There were even those who had warned the 
miller of him, and said : " Keep an eye upon him ! '* 
But Swen would not listen to this, but answered : " I 
can never get a better servant My wife also spoke 
badly of him when he first came to our house, but 
she has now learned to value him ; she has changed 
her opinion, and so you will do one day too." 

Five years passed on, and everything prospered. 
No man could Be happier than Swen. One day, 
when he and Ben were together in the mill, Ben 
looked up from his work, and said suddenly : " I 
have been a long time now with you, master ! " 

*' Yes, a good long time, my boy," said the miller, 
and nodded kindly to him, and continued with his 
work. 

They were both silent a long while ; at last Ben, 
without looking up, said : " I have thought of leaving 
soon." 

The miller let go his work, and allowed the flour 
to run by the side of the sack ; he stared at the man 
without saying a word. 
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Ben continued to look down. "You will have 
plenty of time to get another instead." 

" What are you talking about } " 

" I mean to try my fortune at some other place." 

" No, you must stop where you are." 

" I cannot." 

"Why?" 

Swen bit his lip, and suppressed a heavy sigh, 
after which he resumed his work. They did not 
speak to each other for a whole week, more Ihan 
was necessary for the business, and the miller was 
the whole time tormenting his brains to invent some 
means by which he could prevail upon Ben to remain 
with him for ever. 

"You know I like you, Ben," said he one day 
quite unexpectedly. 

" I am much beholden to you, master," said Ben. 

" I can't do without you." 

The servant did not answer, but he thought : 
" You are right there, old man." 

"And if you don't like to serve me any longer, 
why, remain with me as my partner. Henceforth 
we will share alike whatever the mill and the corn 
business brings in." 

This was really more than Een had expected. He 
had a difficulty in suppressing a smile of gratifica- 
tion. 
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" Here's my hand ; it*s a bargain ! " said the miller. 

Ben pressed the hand, and said : " You shall never 
regret this, master." 

"Not master any longer now, but brothers in 
everything." 

When Swen, on his return home, told his wife 
what had happened, a smile lit up her face. The 
look with which she greeted Ben when she was told 
he was to remain as a servant had been dark and 
gloomy, but the glance she now bestowed upon him 
was bright as day. Time works wonders. 

A clear sky often comes before a storm, and the 
longer the clouds tarry, the more darksome the 
horizon will be when once they arise. So also, over 
Swen's happiness, long unclouded, dark misfortune 
had arisen, but he saw it not, for the goodness of his 
heart had made him blind. 

One evening Swen sat alone in the kitchen, ex- 
pecting his wife to return home. She had gone on 
an errand to one of the neighbours. Ben had a 
short time before gone to town in the cart The 
lad was out playing. After a while Swen rose and 
went out. He had no particular aim, but loitered 
about the fields ; soon he found himself in the copse. 
There he saw his horse and cart, which Ben had 
started with for the market. The horse was tied to 
a tree, so far in the copse that it could not .be seen 
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from the main road, which was a short distance off*. 
Ben was not to be seen, so the miller went along the 
margin of the wood to look for him. He stopped 
abruptly at a steep declivity, at the foot of which 
the stream that fed the mill was slowly wending 
its way amongst verdant spots of grass and uncouth 
boulder-stones, behind one of which Ben stood talk- 
ing to Kate. 

He looked at them, and his whole frame shook 
as with ague. "My wife!" he muttered low. He 
leant forward, endeavouring to catch what they said, 
but impossible ; he was too far off*, and could not get 
nearer unobserved. He had to rely upon his eyes 
alone, they had to perform a double duty, and they 
nearly started out of their sockets in the attempt. 
Ben appeared cold and demanding, Kate excited. 
She leant towards him, and seemed as if beseeching 
him, but he remained implacable. He made a 
sudden action with the hand, as if motioning her 
away, and Swen fancied Ben's eyes flamed with 
lurid fire. Kate clutched his hand, but he with- 
drew it roughly. She called out : " I cannot ! " 
and dropped on her knees, wringing her hands in 
despair. 

The husband saw no more, a haze spread before 
his eyes, he felt faint and giddy, and sank to the 
ground. It was as if a terrible cruel blow had 
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smitten him down. When he could look up again 
his wife and Ben had disappeared ; but in his breast 
raged a suspicion that his home had been ruined 
and his earthly happiness destroyed. He staggered 
away from the fatal rock, almost like a drunken man, 
but when he came near enough to see his home 
he turned away with aversion. The whole night 
he wandered about Now and then, without a pur- 
pose, he went into the mill, and then he would seat 
himself on the banks of the stream, to see how the 
water hastened towards the precipice of the flood- 
gate, down which it dashed madly. However, when 
day dawned, he resolved upon going home, and the 
morning breeze cooled his throbbing temples. When 
he crossed the fallow land behind the cottage, the 
smoke writhed like a serpent from the chimney, and 
vanished in the pure air. Gazing at his home, he 
thought: "She is there!" He walked to and fro 
without taking his eyes from the cottage for a 
moment. When he approached the door, he tarried 
for a while. Kate sat alone in the kitchen, for the 
lad was not up yet. She was ghastly pale, and had 
dark rings round her eyes. When he entered, she 
rose and went to the fireplace. He seated himself 
at the table by the window, but remained silent. 

"Where have you been?" his wife asked after a 
while. 
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" I stopped with Olave in Cragthorp." 

Neither of them said anything more. Kate went 
into another room for a moment. When she re- 
turned, she poured the coffee into a cup and silently- 
handed it to him. He looked at her, and saw 
that she trembled like a leaf. He was ready in a 
moment to forgive her at heart, and he looked at her 
very kindly. 

" Thanks," he said softly, as he took the cup. 

She went a step or two towards the fireplace, 
but turned suddenly round. Her face expressed 
most terrible anguish, and her eyes stared wildly ; she 
made a waving action with her hand, and hurriedly 
called out : " Don't drink it ! " 

Swen put the cup on the table and rose. A dread- 
ful suspicion took hold of him. 

" What have you given me to drink ? " he asked 
in a faltering whisper. 

He remained silent, and she stood like one petri- 
fied — ^the colour of her face changed from white to 
ashy grey, her lips were firmly pressed together, 
and her hands convulsively clutched. Swen again 
brought the cup to his lips. Then she ran to him 
and dashed the cup from his hand. "For God's 
sake, don't drink it ! " A painful pause followed, it 
was almost the stillness of death. 

*' I am a miserable man ! " he muttered in a low 
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tone, and sank down into his chair, while his wife, 
scarcely conscious, rushed out of the house. 

Swen remained long seated, slowly rocking to and 
fro, with his eyes closed. " That was what he wanted 
her to do !" he muttered to himself. 

When the little lad came into the kitchen, and 
found his father seated with his face buried in his 
hands, he wished him good-morning, but got no 
answer. 

# 

" How are you, father?" 

Swen only looked at his son, as if he did not under- 
stand him. 

" Where is mother ?" asked Lars. 

The simple question stabbed him to the heart. 
He rose and approached the lad. His eyes burned, 
and his voice almost hissed as he said : "Never speak 
to me about your mother again ; remember that, boy !" 

The lad had never seen his father thus before, and 
he was almost struck dumb with terror. After a 
while he stole out of the room, and when he did not 
find his mother either in the cow shed, or at the 
mill he hastened out into the hamlet to look for her. 

Ben was now on his way home. When he came 
to the turn where the lane branched off to the mill, 
he stopped. The mill was not at work, though there 
was plenty to do. 

A wicked smile curled his lips. ** She has done as 
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I told her," he muttered to himself. He went down 
to the mill. The door was locked. He passed on 
to the bridge to see if the dam was open, but no, it 
had not been touched. "All is mine," he muttered 
low. He turned and went up the road. He got 
into the cart again, and when he gave the horse the 
whip he said to himself, " I alone am master now ! " 
When he reached the cottage, his face had resumed 
its wonted appearance. But his heart beat violently 
when he crossed the threshold. He looked around, 
and a strange feeling came over him when he saw no 
one. He tried to open the door to the inner room, 
but could not do so. A cold shiver stole through his 
frame, making him feel deadly cold. At last he whis- 
pered, " Kate ! " After a while he called out louder, 
" Kate ! " No answer, not a sound was to be heard, 
and he staggered out on to the doorsteps and into 
the yard. A man stood by the side of the cart with 
his back turned to the cottage. The man turned 
round, — it was Swen. 

Ben felt as if he had seen a ghost : cold perspira- 
tion oozed from his brow, and he felt for something 
to support himself by. 

Swen went close up to him, and said : " You are a 
villain ! " 

" What do you mean } " Ben retorted in a feeble 
voice. 
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'* You are a murderer! '* Swen resumed with power- 
ful voice. 

Ben changed colour. " Take care, Swen, of what 
you are saying," he almost hissed forth. 

Swen did not answer, but struck him in the face 
with his clenched fist. He sank to the ground, and 
when he rose the blood streamed down his face. At 
this moment the lad came from the cart shed, and 
when he saw his father prepared to rush upon Ben 
again, Lars ran between them, and cried out : " For 
Heaven's sake, father, let him alone ! " 

Swen mastered himself when he heard the voice of 
his son, and turning away from Ben said : " Thine be 
the vengeance, O Lord ! '*■ 

Ben wiped away the blood with the sleeve of his 
jacket. He was ghastly pale, but his eyes were 
fiery red, and he raised his clenched fist threaten- 
ingly when he went away from the place. 

When Swen and Ben dissolved partnership the 
affair was found not to be so flourishing as had been 
thought. Ben alone knew what had become of the 
profits, for the accounts kept showed none, on the 
contrary, some debts. The mill and the cottage had 
to be sold by auction, and were bought by Ben for 
less than half their value. 

Swen was now beggared. His great troubles so 
preyed upon his mind that he was unable to work. 
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Fortunately, the lad was now so old that he got a 
place at a farm. Kate had not been seen any more 
in the neighbourhood ; she had sought shelter with 
an aged relation in one of the adjoining parishes. 
Swen himself had found a home at the house of 
an opulent farmer who was an old schoolfellow of 
his. 

The autumn shook the foliage from the trees, 
winter came and spread his winding sheet over dor- 
mant nature, and at last the breath of spring revived 
everything, but it was impossible to rouse Swen out 
of his lethargy. He avoided speaking to any one, 
and was never seen to smile. Alone, he roamed 
about the woodlands, but he kept aloof from the 
stream, as if he had a dread of the din of the water- 
fall and the noise of the mill. His son visited him 
often, and that brightened him up a little. The lad 
would fain have spoken of his mother, but he dared 
not do so any more, for when he had once ventured 
thereon, his father angrily and abruptly left him. 

Towards autumn Lars came one day to his father 
and told him that the parishioners had erected a new 
building which they wished him to look at. He 
followed his son, but when he found that the lad 
took the road that led to the stream he stopped, — 

" Come along, father ! We are going to the upper 
rapids," Lars said. 
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His old mill lay considerably farther down the 
stream. 

Swen appeared as if he meant to turn back. 

" Come, now, you know you have promised to 
come with me ! " and the lad took the father by the 
hand. 

" There are no buildings." 

" Yes, down by the river bank." 

He obeyed his son reluctantly. 

When they had approached so near that the din 
of the waterfall was heard, Swen stopped again and 
listened. 

" We have lost our way," he said. 

*' No, father, 'tis the din of the upper rapids we 
hear." 

The old man stood still again and listened, and 
looked around to convince himself that they were in 
the right track. He recognised the path, but yet he 
was doubtful, for the sound which he had listened to 
told him they were wrong. He shook his head in 
doubt, then went on once more, but stopped now and 
then to listen. 

Now they came to a clearing in the wood, and 
found themselves close by the upper rapids. Swen 
remained perfectly motionless, looking the very 
picture of surprise, where he stood with his hands 
clasped and gazing in wonder at the rapids. He be- 
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held the new building now. It stood on poles in the 
water, the logs of which it was erected were coloured 
dark red, it had small windows near the roof, and 
in the stream two big water-wheels were busily at 
work. From the building came those sounds which 
Swen haji stopped so frequently to listen to in the 
wood. It was a mill built exactly like the one of 
which Ben had robbed him. 

" The parishioners have built this mill," Lars said. 

" Indeed ! they don't like to grind down at the 
old mill, then ? " 

** No ; and they want you to manage this one for 
them." 

Swen stared at the lad, but said nothing. 

They went both down to the mill. A man-servant 
stood at the door and raised his cap when Swen 
came. 

"Two pairs of millstones," Swen said, when he 
came in, and he smiled pleasantly. He went about 
in the mill for a good while, and he felt as if the din 
and noise of the mill had aroused him. He even 
laughed a little when he left the building, and pro- 
ceeded on the path up the hill to where the new 
cottage stood that was to be the dwelling of the 
miller. 

"Go in, father. I shan't stay away long," Lars 
said, and Swen opened the door and entered. The 
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kitchen was large and roomy, and there was a door 
leading to an inner room, exactly as in Swen's old 
home. He opened the door, but retreated suddenly, 
for Kate was sitting on a chair by the window. 

When he turned away to go, he heard the well- 
known voice saying, " Have mercy, Swen." 

He remained immovable, and the silence was not 
broken for some time, till Kate resumed : " I did 
not know what I was doing, I was infatuated. For 
mercy's sake, do not turn away from me. I can get 
no peace till you have forgiven me, Swen. I do not 
ask to be allowed to remain with you ; but say first 
that you forgive me, and I will depart, and you shall 
never see me again. But dear, kind Swen, say that 
you forgive me the evil I have caused you ! " 

He had turned away from her, but he felt her 
grasp his hand, and he did not withdraw it. He felt 
hot tears bedewing his hand, and his heart warmed 
at this. Somehow he recollected the day when he 
and Kate had been married, and the morning when 
Lars had been born, when he had danced about for 
very joy, with his little son in his arms. 

All recollections of happy hours crowded upon his 
memory, as if they would supplicate on behalf of 
his repentant wife, who bent in humiliation by his 
side, imploring his forgiveness. 

He turned round and looked at Kate, who was 
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kneeling and sobbing bitterly. He stroked her hair 
gently, and said softly : " You shall remain with 
me, Kate." 

He raised her, and she hid her face upon his 
bosom, and wept as if her heart would break. 

When after half an hour Lars entered the room, 
his parents were seated hand in hand on the sofa, 
and looking kindly at each other, as he remembered 
them in the old home. 

Now better times came for Swen, he felt himself 
a new man, and worked every day at his new mill. 
He always looked happy now, and he would even 
hum sometimes a merry song. 

When the new mill was fairly started, Ben got 
very little to do at his mill, for most people pre- 
ferred having their corn ground by their old friend 
Swen. Even as a dealer in corn and flour, Ben 
made heavy losses, and when people came to know 
this, they said : " Unjust gains are soon lost, for 
the labours of the unjust are unblest." No one in 
the whole parish would associate with Ben ; every- 
body despised him, and the children ran away when 
he approached them. This bad luck continued, and 
preyed upon his mind, for he saw the hour would 
soon come when nothing would remain of the pro- 
perty of which he had robbed Swen. Many a time 
when he returned home of a night he could not 
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help stopping at the hawthorn bush on the other 
side of the hill, and thinking how he once lay there 
on the moss, ill and beggared. He shrank from the 
recollection, and thought : " Now no one would hold 
forth a helping hand to me, if ever I should become 
thus again." 

One day, Ben took an axe and cut away the 
hawthorn bush. He fancied that at the same time 
he would destroy the thorns that pricked his con- 
science. But though the thorn bush was torn from 
its roots, another grew in his breast, and night and 
day agonized him. 

It was not often his mill had the chance of being 
at work, but one day in the autumn, when there was 
a great demand for flour, his mill too had some- 
thing to do. He hastened to open the dam for 
one of the water-wheels. One pair of stones were 
set a-going, but while Ben was away for a moment, 
the friction caused a spark to fly out and ignite the 
flour and mealy dust accumulated in an opening 
between the planks, and when he returned, a flame 
was issuing from the wooden walls. He tried to 
extinguish the fire, but the flames leaped from beam 
to beam, attracted by the combustible mealy dust. 
He called out to a peasant, who was driving past, 
to get assistance. He put a long line to a pail, 
and brought up water as fast as he could through 
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the window, and after desperate work succeeded in 
extinguishing the fire in that portion of the wall 
where he first saw the flame. But then he discovered 
a second fire, farther in the mill ; he hastened to the 
place and continued his work. Despair nerved him 
to the utmost strength, and enabled him even there 
to subdue the fire. He drew a deep breath, and 
wiped away the perspiration from his brow with the 
sleeve of his jacket. He thought with fear that the 
mill might have been burnt to the ground. " It 
would have totally ruined me, and I should have 
become as poor again as I was when Swen took 
me into his house." 

Suddenly, he heard a hissing sound along the 
ridge of the roof. He looked up, and cried out with 
fear. A flame was coiling round a beam. He seized 
a pail and climbed the roof, and tore away the lath 
covering from where he saw the smoke issue, and 
when the flames glared at him he extinguished 
them with the water. But now the smoke burst 
forth from several places at once, and fire glim- 
mered in divers directions. He ran from one place 
to another, but he worked in vain, the fire increased 
every moment. Then he heard a noise in the main 
road, it was the village engine being brought along. 
The people approached unwillingly, but Swen led 
them, and frequently called out to them to make 
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haste. At last the hose was brought in through the 
window, and the engine was at work. Ben remained 
on the roof. Swen called to him to come down, 
for the flames were bursting through the roof, and 
burned the rafters on which he stood. He did not 
heed the warning cries, but continued incessantly to 
haul water from the stream. Suddenly there was a 
tremendous crash, a portion of the roof fell in, and 
Ben disappeared amongst the flames and smoke. 
For a moment all efforts ceased, and the crowd 
below, which increased every moment, surged like a 
human wave. 

'* God has punished him," one of them said. 

" Retribution has come at last," said another. 

A piercing shriek was heard from the inside of 
the building; a horrible sensation coursed through 
the crowd, but no one moved. Suddenly Swen 
was seen close to the raging fire, he leaped through 
the window into the burning building, before any 
one had time to prevent him. 

The crowd was awed into silence, and nothing 
was heard but the regular motion of the fire-engine, 
and the hissing sound of the flames. Fear and 
anxiety were expressed by every one, and their eyes 
were directed to the door past which Swen for a 
moment had been observed darting through the 
smoke. Then he was soon seen again, carrying Ben 
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in his arms. The crowd followed the scene with 
interest. He placed his burden on the ground. 
Ben's appearance was something dreadful to behold. 
His hair had been devoured by the flames, and his 
face was black from fire and smoke. From one 
of his temples blood was slowly trickling. In 
falling, he had evidently struck his head against a 
beam or plank. 

Swen fetched water in his cap, and bathed his 
face. After a while Ben opened his eyes, but when 
he saw Swen leaning over him a cold shiver stole 
through his frame, he closed his eyes, and fell back 
dead. Within an hour the mill had been burnt 
down to the water's edge. The flames devoured 
the timber, and the stream engulphed the millstones 
and everything that could not burn. The lower 
portions of the poles was all that was left, and 
remain visible to this day. 

When a stranger visits the spot he is sure to 
observe that this is a more eligible place for a 
mill than that of the upper rapids. Any one of the 
parishioners will agree to this, but he will shake 
his head,, and if the visitor inquires why, perhaps 
some of the old men of the hamlet will relate to 
him the story of the blackened poles and the true- 
hearted Swen. 
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csjlORDERINGon a large lake lay a peasant's 
lEfiJl homestead called the Sedgefields, owned by 
Jonas Henson. It was not a very lai^e 
property, but it was of some importance in 
the parish. It had formerly been divided into 
two portions, but through intermarriage had come 
into the hands of one owner. 

Jonas' father had possessed the one half, and the 
remainder he had Inherited through his wife, Helen, 
at the death of her father. 
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Jonas had long been considered a well-to-do man, 
but of late he had had reverses ; for the cultivation 
of the land had been sadly neglected, because the 
owner had lost all inclination for work, and was 
constantly visiting the neighbouring town, from 
which he always returned home tipsy. 

The people in the neighbourhood, who had known 
him ever since he was a boy, said that his parents 
had forced him to marry Helen, so that the two 
demesnes might become united in one possession, 
and this was the cause of domestic happiness not 
finding a home at the Sedgefields. However, the 
ill-matched couple had an only child, their son 
Alfred, who was now thirteen years old. He was 
a spirited and merry lad, which astonished most 
people, for in his home there was very little to 
foster these feelings. His mother seemed always 
dejected and seldom spoke, and when his father did 
take notice of him, it was only to chide him. 

Jonas was most cruel to his wife, and many a 
time, when he returned intoxicated from the town, 
he would beat her and the child unmercifully. Yet 
no one ever heard Helen utter a complaint about 
her husband ; on the contrary, she always spoke up 
for him, if any one hinted ill of him. Meekly and 
patiently she bore the secret sorrow within her 
breast, and thus years had passed without her turn- 
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ing her heart away from a husband who had no 
love for her. 

One evening when Jonas was expected home from 
the town, he was more than usually late. Helen 
frequently went out on to the doorstep, and looked 
towards the road he would have to come. At last 
she heard their black mare neighing, and then she 
saw the cart coming along, but instead of Jonas, 
one of the neighbours was driving it When the 
vehicle came into the yard, she ran up to it, and 
asked : " Where is Jonas ?" 

"He is in the back of the cart," the neighbour 
answered. 

" Great heavens ! what has happened then ?" 

" He upset the cart near the stone bridge, and 
got a knock on the head." 

Helen and the neighbour tried to assist him out 
of the cart, but they found he was dead. She burst 
into passionate tears, and threw herself on the dead 
body of her husband. " Alas ! how unhappy am 
I !" she cried, and sobbed like a child. She parted 
with her shaking hand the clotted locks from his 
gory brow, and she called him by his name again 
and again, as if she hoped to recall him to life. 
At last her servants had to force her from the 
corpse, and bring her into the house. She remained 
seated the whole night beside the bed of her child, 
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for she could not sleep. But she shed no more 
tears ; she only rocked incessantly to and fro ; the 
only sound which sometimes broke the silence of 
the night was a deep-heaved sigh. 

It was in the beginning of the summer that Jonas 
died, and he was to be buried the Sunday before 
Mid§ummer. For Alfred the funeral-day was one 
of uncommon and agreeable excitement, because 
people from some distance, and all the neighbours, 
came in their holiday attire to the Sedgcficlds 
homestead, and all brought presents of cakes and 
other dainty edibles with them for the benefit of 
the house, as is the custom amongst the Swedish 
peasantry on these occasions. 

"A first-class funeral he shall have," had the 
widow said, and already a couple of days in advance 
she began preparing the funeral repast. Early in 
the morning the coffin was carried down to the shore, 
and put into a shallow boat, that was to convey the 
deceased for interment in the churchyard, which lay 
on the opposite side of the creek, where the spire 
rose above the birchen coppice. When the boat with 
the coffin had put off from the shore, there fc 
in their wake five smaller wherries, conta^ 
friends and relations of the departed. Whc 
over the placid waters, one of the rowers L 
containing the remains b^ffl^^ging : 
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" Grim death has torn away 
From me my weJdcd mate, 
Mylearsl cannot stajr, 

Bewailing my sad fate." 

The others joined in the chant and sang the whole 
of the dirge beginning thus. The melodious tones 
floated over the calm waters, and at the end of 
each verse was heard the echo, repeating the burthen 
of the song, from the mountains, which stood listen- 
ing on one side of the creek. 

Alfred was seated beside his mother in a boat, 
and he would fain have smiled with childish happi- 
ness at all he saw and heard, for he found every- 
thing so pretty. The shining tablet with the name 
of the deceased, affixed to the head of the coffin 
was illuminated by the sun and reflected on to the 
clear waters, which flashed it back again into the 
eyes, and the water dripped from the oars like a 
cataract of beautiful tears. The music of the hymn 
called forth almost joyous feelings in his young 
heart; but when he looked up, smiling into his 
mother's face, he immediately felt the chilling in. 
V fiuence of her sadness, for her features bore the 
^ traces of deep grwt Alfred could not well com- 
"||for his father had never been 
>£ht it better as it was now 




go to town and 
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drunk. When the cofBn was lowered into the grave, 
and he heard its doleful response, as the sods fell 
down upon it, and covered it up, his heart grew 
soft, and he began weeping at the thought that his 
father would never return to their home again. 

After the burial and the regular church service, 
which followed in due course, the funeral procession 
retraced their way to the Sedgefields, where they 
found an ample dinner was spread. At the begin- 
ning of the repast a solemn air prevaded the funeral 
banquet, but after a time, when good eating and 
good drinking had had time to make their influence 
felt, and to untie the tongues, both mirth and 
laughter were soon heard, as well in the house as 
in the grounds adjoining. Ale and brandy abounded, 
and the widow Helen went herself about amongst 
her guests, pressing them to drink, saying : " I want 
you to do honour to his funeral, so eat and drink 
and spare nothing. I wish it to proceed as if he 
himself still went about amongst us, as the host, 
inviting every one to drink, in his own hospitable 
manner." And every one did justice to the good 
things provided. Till late into the night the guests 
remained at the Sedgefields, and then the shouts 
and din of the homeward-bound revellers sounded 
over the lake and the rural lanes around. And it 
was the general talk for weeks after, with what a 
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splendid and highly respectable funeral the widow 
Helen had honoured the memory of her departed 
husband. 

But the day after the funeral the widow said to 
her two farm-servants, as they were going to sit 
down to dinner : " From this time, I will allow no 
more drinking in my house." And she took the 
bottles and jars that were left from the funeral feast, 
and with her own hand emptied their contents upon 
the ground. 

From that day began a new order of things at the 
Sedgefields. Formerly there had been a negligent 
husbandman, and a housewife whose management 
had been confined to the mere housekeeping. But 
now a great change took place in the widow Helen. 
She began managing the husbandry herself, and it 
was the opinion of the whole parish that she went 
through the business "like a man." She herself 
worked from morning till night, and she expected 
the same diligence from her servants. She became 
thrifty to such an excessive degree that she got the 
name of being mean, and soon everybody said she 
was as hard as a stone, and would skin a flint if 
it could be done, for that she loved nothing in the 
world better than money, not even her own son, 
was clear to all. What most astonished every one 
was that she, who formerly had been meekness 
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Itself, had now turned so severe and even harsh. The 
only one who could beguile her of a smile was her 
son, but the older he grew, the more seldom it oc- 
curred. He, with his joyous temperament, felt 
himself every day more and more estranged from 
his mother, and he longed to get away from the 
cheerless home of his childhood. 

To the Sedgefields belonged also a small tenement 
called the Hill. It was rented by a poor cotter, who 
lived there with his wife and a large family of chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest was named Anna. As long 
as Alfred could remember, Anna had been his chosen 
playmate. Together they had built huts and cow- 
sheds in the sand ; he had accompanied her when she 
drove the cattle to graze in the meadow ; and when 
on the beach he lay carving little ships, it was she 
who made the sails. The same pastimes had fostered 
them ; and as their years increased, and the two 
playmates no longer found themselves children, their 
mutual affection took deep root into their hearts. But 
their days of childhood had gone, and with them their 
joy had passed away, for they knew full well that 
the scheming widow of the Sedgefields would never 
consent to her son marrying the daughter of a poor 
cottager, and Anna's parents warned her, and tried 
to persuade her from thinking of Alfred. And she 
avoided him as much as possible, but sometimes she 
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could not withstand her longing to meet the friend 
of her childhood, and the two young people then 
spoke of that future which appeared so dark to them. 
After each meeting with Anna, Alfred felt himself 
embittered against his mother, and he wished to 
leave a home which he almost hated. 

He was working in the field one summer's day, 
shortly after he had come of age. Among the 
mowers there was one rustic called Nils ; he was 
the Merry-Andrew of the whole parish, and the 
general favourite at all social gatherings. He was 
generally known by the name of Nils the Rhymester, 
for there was no end to the number of ditties he 
had made, and he sang them, too, to all who would 
listen. No one in the whole parish escaped his 
satire ; sometimes they paid him back in his own 
coin, but they generally forgave him his pungent 
remarks, because he kept the fun alive. Nils sang 
now to the measure of his scythe as he went mowing 
along : — 

" As merry as a bird, 

ril sing to you a ditty ; 
And should I sing unheard, 
Why, so much more the pity ! 

Of home-brewed ale I've drunk 

Till I am nearly dead — 
Just now my spirits sunk. 

Now light my heart . . . and head T^ 

G 
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" You are merry, Nils," Alfred said. 

"Of course I am, for I am going to a merry- 
making to-night at the Crooked Lane. " 

" Indeed ! " said Alfred. 

" Why don't you ever go to the dances } " 

Alfred felt himself stung to the quick. " I don't 
want to go," he answered. 

" Why don't you confess at once that your mother 
won't let you } " 

Alfred did not answer, but turned away. 

After awhile Nils continued his taunts : " You are 
old enough, I should think, to decide for your- 
self." 

That was a thought which frequently had arisen 
within Alfred's mind of late. 

" Yes, of course I am ! " 

" Well then, come with us to-night." 

" Not this time. Nils." 

"Anna will be there," said Nils in a low tone. 
Alfred changed colour and stood hesitating, but said 
at last : " Another time I will go with you." 

When night came Nils proved more successful 
with his temptation, so that when all was quiet at 
the Sedgefields, Alfred stole away to where Nils 
was waiting for him on the road, and sang as his 
friend came along — 
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" See, a rustic wending 

His way unto the dance, 
His lass no doubt attending — 

Or will they meet . , . by chance ! 
Sly man, I thought you'd never go 
To the dance you said you thought so slow, 



Oh!' 




The dance was already in full swing when Nils 
and Alfred arrived at the Crooked Lane. The barn- 
doors were thrown wide open, and the scraping of 
the fiddle was heard above the noisy din of voices 
and the clatter of heavy feet Nils at once joined 
the dance ; but Alfred tarried outside awhile, before 
he could make up his mind to enter. When the 
fiddler began a new dance, Alfred just stepped inside 
the door. One of the very first girls who whirled 
past him was Anna. Her eyes beamed with mirth, 
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and light as a feather she was whisked round by 
Nils. A pang passed through Alfred's heart. Never 
before had he experienced any aversion to his friend, 
but now all at once it appeared to him as if he 
never had cared for Nils the Rhymester, and it 
aggravated him most that she was dancing just with 
him. 

" Now, don*t stand here dreaming, but come and 
have a glass," called out the host, a stalwart soldier, 
and wanted to drag Alfred with him to a cask of 
wine, which was placed on a log outside, close to 
the barn-door. 

"I never drink wine, friend," said Alfred, and 
remained in his place. 

"A faint-hearted chicken you are, and that you 
will remain as long as you live," said the soldier, 
laughing, and went alone to the cask. 

Anna came before the next dance began to Alfred 
and wished him " Good-evening ! " 

" Won't you dance with me } " she said, and smiled. 

But he begged to be excused, as he said he could 
not dance. " I only dropped in for a moment ; I am 
going now," he said. 

"Oh stay, and dance with me, you will manage 
it well enough," Anna assured him ; but he refused 
again, and then the general dance began anew. 

"You dance with mCy the Rhymester knows the 
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measure," Nils cried, and in a nimble turn caught 
Anna in his arms and whirled away. 

Alfred felt the blood rushing to his head, and he 
was tempted to run after them, and snatch Anna 
away from her partner. 

" Haven't you made up your mind yet ? " the host 
called out, and beckoned him to join him at the cask. 

Alfred stepped out, and almost unconsciously 
drank from the tin mug which was offered him. 

He went several times into the barn to look at 
Anna dancing, but he immediately came out again, 
intending to go home. Several of his acquaintances 
asked him to drink with them, and he refused no 
longer, drinking with them all. 

Late in the night, when the dancers began to feel 
tired, the fiddler was allowed to rest awhile, and 
some of the girls asked Nils to sing a song to them. 
They all gathered round him in a circle, and he 
began : — 

" There was an old woman who owned field and wood, 

But she was of stingy and miserly mood : 
At that I laughed in my sleeve ! At that I laughed in my 
sleeve ! 

This dame had a lad, and he never dared drink, 
Nor greeted the lasses with smile or with wink : 
At that I laughed in my sleeve ! At that I laughed in my 
sleeve ! 
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But away in a merry dance one night he slunk, 
And he drank, and he drank, until he was drunk : 
At that I laughed in my sleeve ! At that I laughed in my 
sleeve ! 

His darling old mamma sat up late at home, 
Expecting her baby each hour would come : 
At that I laughed in my sleeve ! At that I laughed in my 
sleeve ! " 

Before he began. Nils had got up in a chair ; now 
he jumped down again, roaring with laughter. Most 
of the others laughed too, and looked towards Alfred, 
where he stood leaning against the door-post. A 
little while ago, Alfred had turned crimson in face, 
now he was quite white. Suddenly he pulled himself 
together, and went straight up to Nils, and said : 
" You want to be paid for your ditty, don't you ? " 

" Do you intend to pay me, then ? " 

"Ay!" and Alfred hit him such a blow that he 
reeled, staggered back, and fell down on to the floor. 
But Nils was on his feet again in a moment, and 
rushed upon his antagonist, when Anna went between 
them, saying, " It was very cruel of you. Nils, to sing 
such a ditty. Now leave Alfred alone, for he has only 
done what was right." The host and several of the 
men now interfered, and succeeded in parting the 
two youths. Anna took Alfred by the arm, wishing 
to bring him outside, but her eyes lit upon his mother, 
who stood like a spectre, ghastly pale, and silent in 
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the doorway. The girl felt frightened at the sight, 
and ran to hide herself amongst the crowd, but Alfred 
remained, and became sobered in a moment. First 
he felt that he blushed with shame that his mother 
had come in search of him ; but when he saw her 
anxious and sorrowful look, the hard words, which 
were quivering on his lips, changed, and he merely 
said : " Have you come here for my sake, mother ? " 

" For whom else should I come ? " 

Alfred approached his mother, and then they went 
on a little way off from the barn, for neither desired 
any witnesses to their meeting. When they found 
themselves alone, he said : " It had been better you 
had remained at home, mother." 

" I could not do that, child ; you have never before 
left me thus." 

" But you will have to learn to accustom yourself 
to my being away soon." His voice again became 
husky and indistinct 

" I awoke when you stole away, and a dread seized 
me when I saw you meet with Nils and make off 
with him. I wanted to call you back, but my voice 
forsook me. I dressed myself again, took the horse, 
and came here, for I had heard there was to be dancing 
at the Crooked Lane. I left the cart at the five- 
barred gate, but it was a long while before I could 
summon courage to come up here." 
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** And that you ought never to have done. I am 
now old enough to be left to myself." 

" Dear lad, I was so anxious for you." 

" You have never been so before." 

The old woman did not answer, but tears trickled 
down her cheeks. Her son did not observe them, and 
continued : " Things must alter. I don't intend to be 
treated like a boy any longer. Daniel at the New- 
thorp requires a farm servant : I intend to take the 
place." 

His old mother began sobbing aloud. " You don't 
understand me, Alfred," she said ; " but it is my own 
fault. Why did I not see, before this, that your heart 
turned away from me ? I wish I had told you my 
thoughts about your future ; now you think like every- 
body else. Nils' ditty was only the general opinion." 

He was leaning against the five-barred gate, and 
when the old dame saw he became more and more 
stupefied by the effects of drink, she ceased her sad 
self-rebuke, dried her tears, and said softly : " Shall 
we start home now, Alfred } " 

" Yes, mother." 

She led him by the arm to the cart, and they were 
soon on their way home. Both remained silent, and 
before they had reached the Sedgefields Alfred had 
fallen asleep, and lay in the cart with his head 
against his mother's knee. 
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Several weeks passed after the revels at the 
Crooked Lane, without a word being spoken in allu- 
sion to that evening between the mother and son at 
the Sedgefields. It seemed as if each expected that 
the other would begin. His first thought on awakening 
after the night of the rustic ball, was that now he had 
better make up his mind to leave his home, no matter 
for what place. He thought it preferable to be a 
servant anywhere, than to remain at the Sedgefields. 
But he had no sooner thought of this, than he felt how 
endeared his home was to him, though it frequently- 
appeared dreary and dismal, and if he left it, he 
would also renounce for a long time the possibility 
of meeting Anna again, and that was the worst thing 
that could befall him. 

Several times he was near speaking to the old 
dame about his determination to leave her in the 
autumn, but each time his heart misgave him, and 
with every day that passed he found it more difficult 
to broach the subject, for it seemed to him as if his 
old mother was no longer as she used to be. Her 
harshness forsook her, her voice became soft as of 
yore, and she often looked at him with a loving 
glance, which penetrated to his heart. 

One Sunday, when all the servants of the homestead 
were at church, Alfred sat alone in his little chamber 
reading. The door opened gently, and his mother 
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entered. He continued to read, and she was busying 
herself in the presses. After a while he looked up, and 
saw that she had brought forth her best finery, such as 
the fringed and brocaded silk cloth for the head, her 
large chequered green shawl, and the knitted black 
mittens. She began to dress herself in these things, 
and looked now and then at her son. At last she 
took from the wardrobe his best jacket, and a 
blue silk neckerchief, which she handed to him 
saying : 

" Dress yourself now, my lad." 

" Why, mother ? " 

"We will just cross over to the Hill." 

He looked at her inquiringly, but said nothing. 
But suddenly he saw how the tears trickled down her 
cheeks. Then he rose, and approached her. 

" Why do you weep, mother } " he asked. 

" Oh, my child, my heart is full, and well may my 
tears flow, for everything has for a long time not been 
in our home as it should have been. Perhaps I have 
not been towards you as I ought to have been, but I 
have done everything for the best, as I thought, for I 
loved you so well, my only child ! " 

They seated themselves, and Alfred held his mother's 
hands in his. She continued : " You, like others, 
have not understood me. I worked and toiled, but 
not for my own sake. I am not what Nils made me 
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out in his ditty. He was wrong : that you felt, though 
you never understood me perfectly. It was for your 
sake I forsook every pleasure in life to make money. 
I wanted the Sedgefields to become free from all 
burden of debt, and put it into proper order, that it 
might be a good living for yourself and wife. I did 
not want you to become unhappy, like your father. 
He did not love me, but he took me because his 
parents told him his inheritance would not be 
sufficient for himself and family to live upon. But 
the result has been misery." 

His mother sobbed bitterly, and leaned her head 
against his breast. 

" Dear mother, why have you not spoken of this 
before?" 

He gently stroked her grey hair, and pressed her to 
his heart. 

" I thought of nothing, but of getting out of debt 
before you should become of age. I never dreamt 
for a moment that your heart would turn against me, 
but it has been very near to that." 

" Oh, don't say that, mother ! " * 

"Well, what were you to think of me, when I 
never told you the course I was pursuing } but now 
you know it. I wanted you to get her you loved, 
were she ever so poor. I wanted you to have suffi- 
cient for both of you, that you might not be led into 
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temptation. Yes, my dear boy, I wanted you to 
become happier than your father was." 

He threw his arms around the neck of his old 
mother, shedding tears, and smiling in the fulness of 
his happy heart. The old widow rose after a while, 
and wiped away her tears. 

" And now we will go to the Hill. You wish to 
meet Anna now, lad } " she asked, as if by way of 
pleasantry. 

" I shall be ready in a moment, mother. Now we 
will all be in high glee at the Sedgefields ! " He em- 
braced her, and held her long locked in his arms. 

One Sunday morning in the autumn a long row of 
boats set out from the strand of the Sedgefields. In 
the first boat were seated Anna and Alfred, as bride 
and bridegroom, with their relatives. The faces of the 
young couple were lit up with joy, and everything 
seemed bright with happiness that day. The sun 
shone powerfully, and the glittering waves reflected 
his beauty, so that the eye could scarcely look 
upon the surface. The slender birches were waving 
their golden fringe^ over the water's edge, the beeches 
were towering their reddening tops to look over the 
rest, and the little cross on the church spire shone 
like a bright flame. A glorious light tinged the 
scene, and lay like a bridal blush smiling over land 
and lake, and the people in their gay holiday attire 
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enlivened the bright picture as they rowed along in 
the boats, and as their merry voices rang over the 
water. 

In the boat which followed that of the bride and 
bridegroom sat the groomsmen, and amongst them 
was Nils, with whom Alfred had become reconciled 
again. Nils had composed a ditty in honour of the 
festivity, and sang with a strong voice : 

" In the May-day of childhood his love was the same — 
His love she did return — 
As it is to-day, when he gives her his name. 
Her love he does well earn. 

Came summer, the youth loved the maiden still — 

Her love was his alone ; 
The lovers their plight at the foot of the Hill 

Renewed as before they'd done. 

The autumn came, and the autumn gales fled — 
Slight hindrance gives peace more joys — 

Now the wedding party is seeing them wed ; 
God grant them a score of boys ! 

If lasting love gains not bliss as reward. 

Then the Rhymester doesn't see why, 
Why to keep his faith a lad should be bored, 

Or a maiden to be shy ! 

But lasting love always gains its end, 

And I hope it always may ; 
For requited love is a true God-send, 

As I know it is this day." 
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Alfred sat awhile silent, and looked dreamily over 
the lake. 

" What are you thinking of, Alfred dear ? " asked 
the widow Helen. 

" I was thinking of the day we crossed the lake to 
father's funeral. I was a child then, and felt happy 
that everything looked so bright and smiling. But 
then I found that you grieved, and then I grieved 
too. But to-day you smile, mother, and therefore I 
can also rejoice now, with a full heart" 





THE MILITIA-MAN. 



bHE air was so heavy in the church from the 
, smoke of numerous reeking tallow candles, 
that each little flame appeared surrounded by 
a radiant halo. The "yule wake," or special 
service on Christmas mom, was just over, but 
the organ was still flUing the air with harmony, as 
a last greeting to the congregation, which, densely 
crowded, slowly advanced to the entrance, where the 
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doors had been thrown wide open to facilitate their 
egress. The warm air in the church, escaping 
through the open porch, wreathed along the walls, 
and soon became converted into rime, for it was 
bitterly cold. Near the enclosure of the churchyard 
stood long rows of sledges, and all the horses were 
covered with hoar-frost. The notes of the organ 
were drowned by the neighing of the roadsters and 
the hubbub of the lads that were left in charge of 
them ; but the people that came from the church 
were full of holy thoughts, which filled their hearts, 
and left them undisturbed by the noise outside. It 
seemed as if all lips smiled, and all eyes reflected the 
glimmering lights of the yule-wake. 

Amongst the dispersing congregation was seen a 
man almost a head taller than any other. He wore 
a uniform, and his lips and chin were covered with a 
light-coloured beard and moustache. He was lead- 
ing a little girl by the hand, and on his arm leaned 
a woman, dressed in her holiday attire. They walked 
onward, and now and then she looked up into his 
face with a beaming smile. It was Mark, a militia- 
man, with Eva, his wife, and Bolla, their only child. 
When the little girl passed through the porch, she 
suddenly pulled her father by the sleeve. 

But he continued on his way without allowing 
himself to be disturbed in his contemplations. 
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Then the child stopped, and said : " Look, father ! 
look there ! " 

" Be quiet, BoUa dear," whispered her mother. 

" Who is it that stands there ? " she asked, and 
pointed to a dark corner, 

" Nobody of whom you need be afraid," her father 
replied, and wanted to proceed, but the girl kept him 
back. 

" It must be a church bogie," the child whispered, 
and nestled up to her father. 

Now he stopped, and looked nearer to the object of 
the child's curiosity. It was a boy a little bigger than 
BoUa ; he was poorly dressed, and appeared quite blue 
with cold. On his feet he had large wooden shoes, 
from which peeped forth bits of straw, and his hands 
were thrust into a pair of mittens, many times too large 
for him, and on his head he had a knitted cap with high 
peak, which had caused the girl to think of a bogie, 
they being supposed to wear that sort of head-dress. 
^"What's your name, youngster, and whom have 
you come to church with.?" asked Mark, trying to 
soften his strong voice as much as possible. 

The lad only looked at the soldier, and did not 
dare even to make an answer. 

But then Eva began questioning him, and she 
succeeded in eliciting the answer, that his name was 
Gustave, and that he lived at the workhouse. 

\\ 
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"Then I suppose the lad is the son of Peter 
Wilson, the tailor who died in the autumn. I heard 
the other day that the poor orphan had been taken 
to the workhouse," the soldier said, with a compas- 
sionate look at him. 

" Poor thing ! " Eva sighed, and pulled out a bun 
from her pocket and gave it to him, after which she 
prepared to go. 

But now Mark did not choose to move, he seemed 
all of a sudden plunged into deep thought. 

" Well, husband, shan't we start home now .? " 
said Eva, by way of pressing him to leave 
soon. 

But Mark remained as before, looking hard at the 
boy. 

"What are you thinking of, Mark } " she asked. 

" I only thought that the ways of our Lord are 
inscrutable." 

" Yes, so they are.** 

" No one can solve His mysterious ways." 

" Nor ought we to try to do so." 

The soldier again remained silent for a few 
minutes. Suddenly his countenance brightened, he 
took his wife's hand in his own, saying : " Perhaps 
God means to gratify my most heartfelt desire in 
quite a different way from what I had expected." 

'* What do you mean } " Eva asked. 
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" I mean that the lad yonder, perhaps, is the son 
whom the Lord has chosen for us." 

Eva stared at her husband. After a few moments' 
silence, she said : " You would, then, receive a strange 
child into our house ? " 

" Poor lad ! he has neither father nor mother, you 
know." 

" But " 

" He is a fine lad." 

" But have you also thought of the responsibility 
we take upon us ? " 

" He will be happier with us than he would be in 
the workhouse." 

Little BoUa had kept silent the whole time, but 
now she pulled her mother by her dress, saying, " I 
Jike Gustave, mother." 

" I hope we shall all do that in time," added Mark. 

" But first let us ask our good pastor's advice," the 
wife said, taking the lad by the hand ; and they all 
went into the vestry, where the clergyman still re- 
mained. They told their errand, and the worthy 
man replied, " that a good action always carries its 
own blessing." " Well, then. Heaven's will be done," 
Eva said, and drew the lad to her, as if thereby to 
express that from this moment his right place would 
be by her side. 

Mark himself nodded kindly to the little boy, 
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saying: " You will make a good soldier, as my father 
and grandfather did in their day." 

" I have a large Christmas-tree at home for you to 
look at," said Bolla. 

Little Gustave did not answer, but only gazed at 
his future sister. 

''And we will play together in the fields when 
summer comes," added the little girl, who now be- 
came quite chatty. 

A messagje was sent to the workhouse that Gus- 
tave would not return any more, but was adopted by 
Mark as his own child. 

The lad was wrapped in a horse-cloth, and placed 
by the side of Bolla, and Mark at last returned home 
with his enlarged family. No one could be merrier 
than he was during the whole way. He smiled and 
even laughed to himself, and cracked with the whip, 
so that the filly capered about and darted past all 
the other sledge parties. He looked proudly around, 
as much as to say : " Look ye ! I too have got a son 



now." 



When the sledge was gliding rapidly along the 
road through the forest the morning mist dispersed, 
and the fiery sun peeped forth from amongst the fir- 
tops, all clad in the hoar-frost of deep winter. Each 
fir appeared bedizened with silver pearls, glittering 
in the sharp air ; sometimes came a merry gust of 
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wind, and strewed the glimmering powder over them, 
at which little Bolla was delighted. When she saw 
the sun, she spoke of all the pretty things she had 
seen at church, and asked of Gustave if he had also 
seen the lights of the yule wake. 

Yes, he had seen them. He had stood at the en- 
trance, and had not only seen the lights, but had also 
heard the song. 

" Father sings beautifully, I can tell you," she said ; 
and added : " Father, let Gustave hear a song." 

Mark did not require to be asked twice. He sang 
one of his soldier songs. 



THE SOLDIER'S SWORD. 

** Right well I love my trusty blade, 
Which brightly gleams from far, 
As with it clasped within my hand, 
I hear the sounds of war. 

Its blade of truest steel is made. 
The hilt fits well my hand ; 

And when I see the foemen, 
Tm the happiest in the land. 

For well I know my best-loved sword 

Of all swords is the best, 
As, wielded by my lusty arm, 

It does my grim behest 
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And when at last it seeks its sheath. 

Because of victory won, 
I talk of all the noble deeds 

Which my good sword has done/' 

In the frosty air his voice sounded clear as a bell, 
and one might have fancied that the tones took wing 
and flew off over the snow-capped trees, till they 
died away in the far distance. A few sparrows and 
titmice answered in monotones, but all else was silent 
and tranquil in the silvery forest. 

" You will sing that song yourself one day," said 
Mark, and nodded to Gustave. 

When he ceased singing, all became silent. Gus- 
tave and Bolla leaned against each other, and soon 
fell asleep to the lullaby of the crackling snow. 
Mark became deeply absorbed in thoughts of the 
future, which now all at once appeared quite different. 
The mother was fully occupied with covering up the 
sleeping children. The only one who seemed fully 
to enjoy the charms of the fine morning was the filly, 
who snorted with delight. 

Soon the sledge stopped at the door of the sol- 
dier's cottage. Mark carried Gustave on the one 
arm and Bolla on the other, and when he entered the 
children awoke. 

" From to-day I am your father, and Bolla your sis- 
ter. Do you understand me, Gustave ?'* asked Mark. 
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The boy made no answer, only smiled. The sit- 
ting-room looked delightfully warm, genial, and light; 
in the midst of it stood BoUa's Christmas-tree, with 
cakes on all the branches, and a star of white paper 
on the top. 

Gustave grew up to become a big and strong lad, 
to the great delight of Mark, who already pictured to 
himself his foster-son dressed in the uniform of a 
militia-man, and bearing arms for his country. He 
was to be a soldier ; there was no gainsaying that 
Why had Mark so ardently desired to be blessed 
with a son, if not because it tormented him to think 
that the family of soldiers to which he belonged 
should become extinct? And when his marriage 
had not been blessed with any male heir, why had he 
received Gustave into his family ? Was it only to do 
an act of charity, and to provide a home for the poor 
orphan ? Many were of that opinion, for Mark was 
kind of heart, and his feelings had prompted him to 
speak when he saw the poor lad stand abandoned in 
the church porch ; but perhaps out of mere pity for 
the child he would not have gone beyond a few kind 
words and a piece of bread, if a voice within him had 
not whispered : " Look ! there is something out of 
which you can shape a soldier, as your grandfather 
did with your father, and your father did with you, 
and he can fill your place when you are too old to 
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carry arms." He listened eagerly to this voice, 
which made him so desirous of taking upon himself 
the responsibility of a foster-father. 

Mark now looked to the future in pleasant antici- 
pation, and it pleased him greatly that Gustave had 
become big and strong, for it seemed to him almost 
a duty to provide a stalwart successor who should 
honourably fill the place in the line which he must 
one day leave vacant. 

Still his satisfaction was not wholly unalloyed, for 
the lad lacked something which is indispensable for 
a true soldier, — vigour and courage. The boy was 
silent and reserved, and this grieved Mark, who 
would have preferred to see him enjoy merry and 
noisy games at home. The first thing which the 
child was taught by his foster-father was the whole 
list of his soldier songs, and he soon knew them all 
by heart, but he did not sing them as Mark had 
hoped he would do. 

From the time that he learnt to read he showed 
an ardent desire to acquire knowledge, and he often 
kept away from Bolla's and the neighbouring chil- 
dren's merry games, so as to learn more from the 
books which he had borrowed from the worthy 
clergyman, who had quite taken to the docile and 
studious lad. When the schoolmaster praised his 
diligence to his foster-father, it sometimes happened 
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that Mark pursed his eyebrows, and even dropped 
such words as, " Reading is all very well if it is kept 
within bounds," and "A soldier need not be a 
learned man." 

When Gustave had passed through the national 
school, old Mark rejoiced that the " book mania," as 
he called it, now had come to an end. But when the 
lad no longer went to school, he read at home instead 
any books he could get hold of. Once the old man 
tried to forbid him reading. It was on a fine sum- 
mer's day that he found the lad as usual with a book ; 
he tore it angrily away, and then threw it into the 
paddock, saying : " You are now old enough to do 
something better than poring over books." Gustave 
felt the blood rush to his head, but he checked him- 
self, and thought that his foster-father was right after 
all, for it was his bounden duty to work for one who 
had been a real father to him. And from that 
moment he did all he could to be of use to Mark ; but 
. during his leisure hours he stole away with his 
cherished books to the fields, or into the stable in the 
winter, where no one disturbed him. The old man 
soon found it out, and intended to use his power over 
him, but then his wife took the lad's part, and Mark 
allowed it to pass for the time. 

After Gustave's confirmation Mark intended to 
send him to service. "A stranger will perhaps 
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succeed better in getting all these crotchets out of his 
head," he thought at first; but when he took it into 
consideration that the youth was an excellent 
labourer, and that he was really needed at home, this 
plan was abandoned. Mark was a thrifty farmer, 
and had cultivated much corn land, so there was 
plenty of work for both to do. When the youth 
heard he was to remain at his home, he felt very 
happy, for the clergyman had promised to let him 
come to his house for a couple of hours every week 
during the winter, to advise him and guide him in his 
studies. When Mark heard of this he flared up into 
a passion over the new "contrivance," which he 
sternly forbade. But when the pastor one Sunday 
met him near the church and asked if Gustave were 
not soon to begin his visits, he could not refuse, for 
he had no reason for so doing, and the next week the 
youth was allowed to commence his visits to the 
vicarage. 

But all these disappointments created bitterness 
in the old man's heart, which never had known that 
feeling before. He sought to persuade himself that 
the expectations he had formed for his foster-son's 
future would become realized, but still doubts that 
he would never become a soldier forced themselves 
upon him, and he grew angry that the lad should 
become ungrateful. 
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Once Mark felt really satisfied with Gustave. It 
was when the youth, in the uniform of a conscript, was 
put into the rank and file of the militia-men and 
participated in the manoeuvres. Then the oW 
soldier's eye beamed with joy, and he would have 
liked to have pointed him out to everybody and to 
have said : " Look at him, what a fine soldier he 
makes ! I have reared him and fostered him to be- 
come a true soldier, an honour to our regiment." 

The occasion aroused all his old soldierly expecta- 
tions and increased his eagerness, and he soon re- 
solved upon coming to the point with his foster-son. 
When old Mark returned from the encampment, he 
had been discharged from the regiment, having been 
raised to the rank of corporal, and he carried on his 
muscular chest a medal for zeal in his long service. 
The honourable distinctions did not come quite un- 
expected, for the old man himself thought that he 
had deserved the piece of shining silver with the 
king's portrait on, but still he felt happy that his 
superiors had appreciated his services, and he doubted 
not, in the happiness of the moment, but that Gustave 
would be ready to follow in his footsteps with the 
laudable endeavour of one day gaining for himself the 
same honours. 

One evening in the latter end of the summer, when 
the family were seated together in the big kitchen. 
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Mark resolved upon bringing the matter about, say- 
ing: "It is pleasant for us old people when the young 
ones choose to continue our work where we leave it 
off." 

They all looked inquiringly at the old man, but 
though the words were somewhat vague, yet they all 
guessed what he was driving at. 

After a short silence his wife said : " You mean 
that we have a great comfort in the children." 

" Yes, I do ; and I hope it will be so in the future 
too." 

The old man looked steadily at Gustave, who was 
seated on a bench by the side of the table. Bolla, 
who had grown up to become a pleasant and bloom- 
ing girl, sat opposite him, and when she saw her 
father's meaning look she glanced at her mother, as if 
to say that the long-dreaded moment had come at 
last. Both she and her mother were well aware of 
the old man's intentions with regard to Gustave, but 
they also knew that Gustave yearned for another 
goal. The youth rose, desiring to escape the ap- 
proaching storm, but his foster-father beckoned to 
him, and said sternly : " Remain where you are ; it is 
you I want to speak to." 

Gustave obeyed, though visibly uneasy. 

Eva also made an attempt to direct her husband's 
mind to another object, but it was futile, and he con- 
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tinued : " It is time now you show what you are good 
for." 

" Yes, father." 

" I am old and grey, and have got my discharge 
with all honours. But still it is a dismissal, and " 

Gustave leant his head forward, supporting it with 
both his hands. When Mark saw this he knitted his 
brow, saying : " Listen to me, boy." 

'*Yes, yes, father," replied Gustave, his voice 
trembling with emotion. 

" You will understand it would be hard for me to 
take my discharge if I had not you, Gustave. But 
when I put you in my place, it is as if I still remained 
in the regiment." 

The young man did not answer, nor did he look 
up ; there was a profound silence in the room, during 
which BoUa thought she heard how anxiously her 
own heart beat. 

Mark rose at last, and went up to Gustave. He 
placed his hand on the young man's shoulder, saying: 
"Can't you look me in the face when I speak to 
you ? " 

Gustave allowed his hands slowly to sink on to the 
table, and gazed at his foster-father. He was pale, 
and big tears trickled down his cheeks. When Eva 
saw this she said : " Compose yourself, lad, when 
father perceives that your calling in life " 
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" Keep your counsel till somebody asks for it," the 
old man said with lowering forehead, cutting her 
short 

" But, dear Mark " 

" He shall take my place and carry my arms ! '* 

*' But if I cannot do so, father ? " 

" You know what I expect from you ! " 

" Yes, yes." 

" You know also what I have done for you ! " 

" You have been extremely kind to me, but " 

" I did not think you would turn out so ungrateful." 

'* Nor do I wish to." 

" But you are ungrateful if you do not obey me." 

" Dear Mark, you wrong the lad," Eva said with 
maternal anxiety. 

At these words the storm broke loose. Mark rose 
to his full height and trembled with anger, so that 
his grey locks shook, his bushy eyebrows were knitted, 
and his eyeballs shot flames of fire. 

Eva' trembled at the sight, for she had never seen 
her husband thus before. He advanced a step 
towards her, and said angrily : " It is you, wife, who 
have taught the boy to be disobedient to me." 

Eva retired to the settee weeping. 

" If you and the parson between you had not 
turned his head, he would not now have been so 
perverse." 
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Then he turned to the culprit, and continued in the 
same angry tone : " Can you remember the day when 
I saw you in the church porch and took you away 
with me ? Since that time I have toiled and worked 
in the belief that you would become my joy in my 
old age." 

" I have no higher wish," Gustave sighed. 

" You don't wish it, when you disobey me, and 
reward me with ingratitude." 

"Father dear, don't say that," Bolla sobbed, and 
wanted to approach nearer the old man, trying to 
calm him ; but he turned her away, and continued : 
" Let me tell you, Gustave, that if you can find it in 
your heart to grieve me, I shall never forgive you." 

Gustave wrung his hands in despair. 

" If you do not obey me in this single instance, I 
never wish to see you again as long as I live." 

*' You ought to know how dear you are to me, 
father," Gustave said. 

*' I don't believe it. Show it, then." 

The clouds dispersed somewhat from the old man's 
brow when he thought Gustave began to waver 
slightly in his determination. 

" You demand too much, father." 

" All I request is that you should fill my place as a 
militia- man ; answer yes or no." 

The young man made no reply for a long time. 
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He was in fearful anguish, and had a dreadful 
struggle with himself. At last he looked up at his 
foster-father, saying : '* I have always obeyed you, 
father, but this time I cannot do so/' 

Mark's face expressed more sorrow than anger at 
this answer, and his voice sounded almost kindly 
when he said : " Heaven grant you may never repent 
what you have done now." 

The old man took a few steps towards his own 
chamber, then Gustave rose and grasped his hand 
imploringly : " Oh speak kindly again to me, father.'* 

"You are no longer my son," Mark replied, and 
went into his room. 

When Gustave and Eva were alone, he sank 
down on a chair, sighing : " I cannot stand this. 
Rather let it be as father wishes." 

"No, you shall not give in," she said in a firm 
tone ; " such a sacrifice must not be made." 

" But how else will all end ? " 

" Providence will take care of that" 

After a few more words of consolation, she said : 
" I recollect our reverend pastor's words : ' When 
Gustave will have to decide for his future course in 
life, let me know of it.' Go now to the vicarage, 
and hear what the clergyman advises you to do." 

It was an excellent proposal, Gustave thought, and 
be prepared immediately to start for the parsonage. 
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Bolla was out when Gustave went away, and his 
foster-mother followed him down the door-steps, 
saying : " Keep a stout heart, my son, all will turn 
out well." 

Evening came on, as Gustave slowly trod the path 
towards the church. He felt melancholy, and his 
heart was oppressed ; recollections of his past life 
came before him, and every happy reminiscence 
made him think : " For this I am indebted to my 
foster-father." But then other thoughts forced them- 
selves upon him. He thought of how much know- 
ledge and wisdom could be acquired in a lifetime, 
and his memory recalled to him the precious hours 
when knowledge was offered to him, and when the 
world had expanded to his view -every time that he 
had a chance to read. His eyes and cheeks glowed, 
and his heart beat faster at the recollection of this. 
He felt such an irresistible yearning to press onward 
on the road to knowledge, that he was sure he would 
be the most wretched of mortals if he was forced 
to abandon it. 

A little way off from his cottage home was a 
charming little copse, rich in foliage, and a gigantic 
weeping-birch towered in the distance. He stopped, 
and again his thoughts changed. The tree brought 
up sweet recollections of the past. Bolla and he had 
often played under the leafy roof: there they had 
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made a cot for themselves, with the big boulder-stone 
for one of the walls, and there they had planned 
and planted a garden, such as childhood delights in. 
When they grew up they had many a time seated 
themselves there, and spoken of the innocent de- 
lights of their childhood, and that was the place 
where his feelings had told him that she had be- 
come dearer to him even than a sister. Of all 
this he thought as he stood looking at the weeping- 
birch, which with its leafy arms seemed to wave a 
welcome to him. He suddenly discovered that 
something moved near its white trunk. He then 
proceeded on his way, and when he got into the 
copse he found that it was Bolla seated under the 
tree. Then suddenly the thought struck him : " I 
shall lose her too now that my foster-father turns 
away from me. His breast heaved a deep sigh, and 
he felt inclined to turn back home, and say to Mark : 
" Well then, I will fill your place ; make me a re- 
cruit" At this moment Bolla rose, and went to meet 
him ; she looked dejected, but still tried to smile. 

"I wanted to say a word or two to you when 
alone, and when I heard you intended going to the 
vicarage I thought I would meet you here," she 
began. 

He held her hand in his, and then they walked 
slowly on the path. 
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"I longed to tell you my innermost thoughts," 
she continued. 

"Bless you, BoUa dear, for that I shall take 
heart again if only I hear you speak." 

" I cannot judge whether it is you or father that 
is in the wrong. I cannot understand it at alL" 

" Well, perhaps I am." 

" I cannot believe it." 

" I owe everything to my foster-father." 

" Well, true enough." 

" Then, of course I ought to obey him now." 

" But he may demand too much." 

" It would be very hard to submit to him." 

They walked on farther without speaking. Sud- 
denly she stopped, and blushing, said to him : " I 
ought to tell you this much, Gustave, that whatever 
may happen, you can always rely upon me." 

If her words were rather vague, her look was the 
more intelligent, for by that he perceived what she 
meant when she said, "that he could always rely 
upon her," and his heart, which but now had been 
so oppressed by grief, was again filled with bright 
hope. 

"Now I truly feel how dear you are to me," he 
said, and smiled. 

"That was the reason why I went to meet you 
in the copse." 
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"You wished to infuse hope and courage in my 
soul." 

" Yes, yes." 

"And I feel I can battle with the world now, 
Bolla dear ; it makes me strong to know there is 
some one I can rely upon." 

" I thought so." 

" And now we will rely upon each other." 

" Yes, yes, for the rest of our lives." 

She accompanied him till at a turning of the road 
they saw the church spire shining in the setting 
sun. The vicarage lay close to the church, em- 
bedded amongst lime-trees and birches, with their 
rich foliage. Wide fields spread far and wide where 
the corn was beginning to ripen, and the pendant 
ears as it were bowed an reverence to the sacred 
temple. Everything spoke of peace and joy, and 
the young people felt the influence of the surround- 
ing scene upon thek* hearts. When they parted, 
they looked round again and again, waving their 
hands as a cheerful farewell. 

In consequence of Gustave*s visit to the clergy- 
man the aged pastor himself came the following 
day to the soldier's cottage to speak to him. 

" Do you recollect the Christmas morning when 
you and your wife came to me with the little orphan 
by your side } " the old clergyman asked, when he 
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was seated together with Mark in the inner room 
of the soldier's home. 

"Oh yes, of course I do!" Mark answered in a 
harsh tone of voice. 

"You consulted me with regard to adopting Gustave 
into your family, and I answered, that a good action 
always brings its blessing with it." 

" So you did, sir." 

" And if this blessing, the result of the gpod action, 
is about to disappear from your home, who do you 
think is the cause of that ? Why yourselC You did 
not perform that deed of charity for its own sake, 
but for your own special purpose." 

"I have always wished to do him good, and so 
I do still." 

"But when you find his natural gifts point in a 
different way, and tend to develop him in knowledge 
and virtue, you simply commit a sin if you oppose 
them." 

" That, sir, I am answerable for." 

" No, you cannot be ; you have no right to de«- 
stroy the good gifts with which God has endowed 
his soul. Gustave has acquired a sound foundation 
of knowledge through diligence and perseverance, 
which, if properly cared for, in no distant future 
will be of great benefit to him, as well as others." 

" I wish to teach him to become a true soldier." 
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" Once more I beg of you carefully to consider 
this thing, and what the lad will be if you retain 
your stubborn opinion." 

" He shall obey me, or I shall have nothing more 
to do with him." 

But the old pastor reasoned in vain, for Mark's 
plans for the young man's career had as it were 
become part and parcel of himself. He remained 
inaccessible to all pleadings, and was not to be 
shaken in his determination. In vain Eva besought 
him for the lad she loved so well, and in vain did 
BoUa's tears flow down her pretty cheek. At last 
the pastor opined that as Mark chose to remain ob- 
stinate, the best thing Gustave could do would be 
immediately to leave home, and following the bent 
of his own inclination, try to make his way in the 
world. For the present, the clergyman himself would 
care for him. 

When the clergyman left the soldier's cottage 
Gustave accompanied him. Eva and BoUa stood 
on the doorsteps, and shed bitter tears when the 
pastor's vehicle disappeared down the road. Mark 
had persuaded himself to the very last that the 
others would give in to him, but when he now threw 
a glance through the window of his room, and saw 
how his foster-son, and with him the realization of 
his life-long cherished wish, departed never to return 
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again, his heart died within him, and the tears almost 
forced their way into his eyes. 

He felt as if the tie of love and soldierly fellow- 
ship was now torn asunder, causing him unutterable 
woe. He stretched forth his hands, as if to hold 
back the beloved one, of whom, it seemed to him, 
he had been cruelly deprived. He could not com- 
prehend how Gustave, who had been his child from 
the moment he took the poor little orphan, forsaken 
by all, into his arms, could now abandon him and 
follow another, and he even looked out to see if the 
young man would not, even at the last moment, jump 
off the vehicle and hasten back to his old home. 

For a moment he thought of rushing out, and 
calling him back, but he hesitated at the door, and 
when he returned to the window he appeared more 
composed, and his emotion gave way to a feeling 
of indignation. 

He moved his hand in the direction of the travel- 
ler, saying : " He has turned out ungrateful ; that's 
the plain truth." 

The old man never asked the whereabouts of his 
foster-son. But his determination never to think of 
him soon proved of no avail. He cherished the 
thought for some time that Gustave's departure from 
their home was only a make-believe, and that he 
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would return when he found that Mark remained 
firm to his decision. Gustave, as well as all the 
others, would be forced at last to acknowledge that 
the old soldier knew best which was the proper 
profession for the young man to follow. But days 
and weeks passed without the youth making his 
appearance again, and secret anxiety and grief 
gnawed at the old man's heart. As time waned, and 
there seemed to be no hope of a reunion any longer, 
old Mark acknowledged to himself, that if he could 
have foreseen that matters would have ended as they 
had done, he might perhaps have given in himself. 
But now it was too late, and he was too proud to 
admit he had been in the wrong, or to show any 
weak regret He could not, however, entirely con- 
ceal the deep impression which the void in the home 
made upon him. His former good spirits gave way 
to depression, and he ceased singing his soldier 
songs. His wife and BoUa bore the separation 
better, but then they were in the secret, and knew 
where Gustave stayed, and frequently, through the 
pastor, received letters from him. 

About a year after the young man had left, an 
event occurred which threw a still deeper gloom 
over the old soldier's home, which formerly had 
been so bright and happy. His wife died sud- 
denly, and Mark grieved long and deeply over his 
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mournful loss, and now that her place was empty, 
it seemed as if he still more regretted the absence 
of his son. Bolla alone was now left to him, and 
he centred all his affection on her. He seldom 
now left his home, and he was even often absent 
from church, which hitherto he had attended re- 
gularly throughout his life. He harboured no re- 
sentment against the pastor, but he could not divest 
himself of the thought, that from that quarter 
sorrow first reached him. 

Many a time he was near asking Bolla about 
Gustave, but the question never went beyond a 
quiver of his lips. He was for ever expecting 
that his daughter would begin to speak about the 
absent one, but this she did not do, for the clergy- 
man had told her that it were better not to touch 
on the subject before the right time had come, and 
then he would prefer doing so himself. 

Thus the second year passed away, without any 
change in the monotonous life of the old soldier, 
except that he became still more reserved, and at 
last almost shy of people. For many a month his 
stalwart form had not been seen near the church, 
for when the Sabbath came he preferred to read his 
Bible at home, or hear Bolla trying to comment upon 
some old homily, of which her mother had brought 
aWolume ^ith her at the time of her marriage. 
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One day BoUa remonstrated against this life of 
seclusion. Mark replied that he liked this mode 
best, but that he had no wish to keep her from 
intercourse with other people. 

" But you must go with me, father," she expos- 
tulated. 

"And where do you want to take me?" Mark 
asked. 

"First of all to our new school, which is ready 
now. It will be formally inaugurated on Tuesday 
next, and then I should like to be present." 

" Not on that occasion, child ; we will go there 
another time." 

"Why not then.>" 

The old man prevaricated, for he would not con- 
fess to her what kept him away ; and he thought 
that on such a day he needs must meet with the 
old pastor, and this he wished to avoid. 

Bolla spoke no more about the opening of the 
school, but one day there came a letter from the 
clergyman, formally inviting Mark to be present at 
the imposing ceremony. The pastor wrote, it was 
the duty of every good parishioner to be present 
at the festival, as the new school would be a great 
boon to the community, and that Mark's absence 
would surprise them all. This was shrewdly done 
by the letter-writer and proved effectual, for it 
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flattered the old man to find himself of such im- 
portance that his presence was formally solicited. 
He raised some obstacles ; but by-and-by began 
to think it pleasant once more to appear in public 
with the coveted medal on his broad breast. On 
the night previous to the inauguration, he told his 
daughter that he intended to accompany her, and 
this made her feel happier than she had done for 
many a day. Both BoUa and Mark were early 
astir the following morning, the happy day of the 
great occasion, and ready dressed in their holiday 
attire long before the hour of starting. It was late 
in the summer, and the morning was dull, but 
suddenly the sun broke through the clouds, iind 
with golden beams brightened the landscape. This 
BoUa thought a good omen for the anticipated joy 
of the coming day, and she could no longer restrain 
herself, but took her father by the hand, and prayed 
that they might start, for it was preferable to be 
on the road than to be kept in suspense at home, 
listening to the beating of her anxious heart. A 
little while afterwards they both crossed the field 
and proceeded towards the main road. But the 
girl could not keep quiet : sometimes she saw a 
flower on the hill-side that she must gather, some- 
times she ran to the hazel-bushes to see if there 
were some nuts to crack. Her whole being was 
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yearning with eager longing, and she would have 
liked to have run as fast as she could with the 
old man to their destination, but then they would 
have come too early. And besides, she wanted to 
conceal how impatient she felt, so she flitted about 
now in one direction, now in another, till she thought 
it time to take the straight road to the new school- 
house, which stood on a hill-side, surrounded by 
birches, only a few stones'-throw from the vicarage. 
The building had been erected at the expense of a 
rich landowner in the neighbourhood, and the parish 
had supplied the ground, and that for an . adjoining 
garden, and had also built a cottage for the teacher. 

When Mark and his daughter arrived, a great 
concourse of people had already assembled. The 
sheriff with his golden stripes of distinction was 
much admired, and "mine host" of the road-side 
inn was no less resplendent with his shining face. 
Opulent farmers in fine clothes, and with their necks 
stuck in black satin stocks, which made them look 
very stiff and important, had congregated in front, 
some leaning on their Spanish canes, and others 
with their hands in their trowsers' pockets. The 
poor peasants in their homespun jackets were more 
shy, and flocked together at the back of the house. 
The women in their kerchiefs of gaudy flowery 
pattern for a head gear, looked like a flower-bed, 
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seated as they were on the green-sward. The whole 
presented an animated scene, where bright colours 
caught the eye. 

They were all waiting for the arrival of the squire, 
the beneficent patron of the school, for the pastor, and 
the new schoolmaster. The beadle had early been 
on the spot to arrange the seats in the large hall, 
where the ceremony was to take place. Only a 
limited number of parishioners could be admitted, 
and the others had to make the best of it outside, 
near to the open windows. Mark and Bolla were 
allowed to enter, and they took their places in a 
window, opposite the rostrum. 

Soon the squire's carriage drove up, bringing its 
owner and the clergyman, and also the new teacher. 
When they entered the large room, all became 
hushed, and even the noises outside gradually sub- 
sided. All eyes were directed upon the new teacher, 
who was to be installed simultaneously with the 
inauguration of the new school. He was a young 
man, with pleasing countenance, and that he was no 
stranger was evident from the greetings exchanged 
from right and left, as he advanced to his place. 

When Mark beheld the new teacher, a deep flush 
came to his face. He pressed BoUa's hand hard, 
and turned round and looked at her. There she 
stood, beaming with smiles, and tears of joy glim- 
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mering in her eyes. "It is Gustave," the old man 
said, with a low and trembling voice. 

" Yes, father ; it is he." 

A choir of children sang a hymn, and when their 
voices vibrated in the air, the eyes of the foster- 
father and his foster-son met. Gustave smiled and 
nodded to him, and the old man returned the greet- 
ing. When the song ceased, the rector ascended 
the rostrum, and made a speech. He spoke of the 
blessings of education, and of the honour due to 
those who nobly endow schools, or sacrifice their 
time for the benefit of the growing generation. He 
named the generous patron to whom they were 
indebted for this new school, which was now being 
inaugurated ; and then he turned to Gustave, and 
held him forth as an example of what love to 
acquire knowledge may accomplish. Through dili- 
gence and perseverance the youth had attained his 
present position, a soldier in the warfare against 
ignorance and prejudice. He was an honour to 
this community, to which he belonged by birth, and 
a son his old foster-father might well be proud of. 

All eyes turned towards Mark at this allusion of the 
speaker, and poor Mark cowered beneath the public 
gaze with downcast eyes, trembling with emotion. 

The rector, however, perceived immediately that 
the old soldier might think he wanted to humiliate 
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him, and so he hastened to direct the attention from 
old Mark, by bringing his discourse to an end, and 
invoking the blessing of the Almighty on the new 
school, and the children and all present. 

When the clergyman said the Lord's prayer, and 
all bent their heads in devotion, Mark felt that he 
also bent his head in humiliation at the inscrutable 
ways of the Lord, and he frankly confessed to him- 
self that Gustave's plan had turned out best 

With old Mark in an excellent humour, reconcilia- 
tion was an easy matter. When the school festivity 
was at an end, the rector brought Mark and Bolla 
into the teacher's room, and there stood Gustave, 
with open arms, and tears of joy trickled down the 
furrowed cheeks of the old soldier when he folded 
his foster-son once more to his honest heart. 

"You bring me more happiness than I deserve," 
the old man remonstrated. 

"If you think me deserving some recompense, I 
have got a wish unfulfilled," Gustave said smiling, 
and glanced with an eloquent look at Bolla, where 
she stood, blushing like a red rose. 

" There is nothing in the world I can refuse you 
now, my own boy," the old soldier replied ; and 
nodded his assent to the young lovers. 

When autumn caihe, and withered the foliage and 
verdure around the new teacher's cottage, a new 
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spring-time grew into life within its walls, for tliet^ 
rector himself had united Gustave and BoUa b^ 
marriage. Old Mark was in high glee at the weiMR 
ding, and the guests were even treated to some o^.^ 
his wonted soldier songs between the dances durioff' 
the merry-making which as usual followed du^ . 
nuptial ceremony. His high spirits never forstxA.:'; 
him during the rest of his life. He came frequently 
to the school, and at playtime was wont to rat^e . 
the boys in a file, and teach them marching and 
drilling. It was really a sight to behold the old 
man hobbling at the head of the youngsters ; and . 
when the manoeuvres were at an end, he used to 
thank his disciplined little men with : " Well, boys, 
soldiers you will become, ever/ one of you ; but 
you also must study, that you may get to the top 
of the tree, and become as clever as your school- 
master himself, if it comes to that !" 





THE NEW HOUSE. 



fAMES had been a well-to-do peasant 
W widower for many years, and had an only 
child, a son, who was called Dan. The lad 
was naturally of a kind and mild disposition, and 
as long as his mother lived it promised well 
for his future. But his mother died when he was 
only twelve years of age, and he was left to grow 
up without any special care being taken of him, for 
his father "thought only of gathering wealth, and not 
of instillii^ knowledge and virtue into his son's mind 
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and soul. The consequence was that as a youth he 
got into bad company, and became the dread of the 
whole neighbourhood. Gradually he took to drink- 
ing, and when intoxicated he was wild and un- 
manageable. But in the sober intervals he was 
tractable, and repentant if he had affronted any one, 
but these indications of something better were at 
once dispelled as soon as he mixed with his riotous 
booh companions again. 

When his father died, Dan was twenty-two years 
old, and as soon as he became master of his own 
farm he began leading a still more dissipated life. 
His home became the resort of all the reprobates in 
the whole neighbourhood, and not a month passed 
without some disturbance occurring, terminating in a 
fight. And people said that Dan alone gave the 
sheriff as much to do as all the other parishioners 
put together. 

His father had allowed the farm buildings to fall 
into a ruinous state, to avoid the expense of 
repairing them. He determined, therefore, two 
years after the death of his parent, to rebuild the 
homestead. The old habitation stood on the hill- 
side, shaded by birches, but he wanted now to move 
down into the open plain ; " for," said he, " I want 
the lights from my windows of a night to invite 
people at a far distance to call and have a glass ! '* 
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During the course of the summer the home was 
completed, and Dan had invited a number of people 
to inaugurate the event. The big dining-room had 
not yet been papered, but there the guests met ; 
there were about thirty of them, mostly young men 
and girls. Ale and wine soon led to boisterous 
mirth, and when the two fiddlers put their violins 
under their chins, dancing was soon in full swing. 
Later on in the night the strong drinks began to take 
effect, and then the revellers fell to quarrelling. 
Blows were dealt right and left, and the great cause 
of the discord seemed to be that there had been 
more young men invited than girls. 

Then Dan called out that he would go and fetch 
a girl prettier than all the rest to the gathering. 

" Keep your word, old boy 1 " said Andrew, a tall 
lanky servant-man who stood nodding half asleep 
in a corner of the room. 

" You may depend upon that,** Dan answered. 

"And where will you get her from.?" asked a 
thick-set little fellow, with leering eyes, and his 
hair hanging down his face. 

*' At Pinethorp," Dan answered, and looked around 
with a proud mien. 

*' You are crazy," shouted Andrew, who had hard 
work to keep his eyes open. 

" If you say that again, TU break your jaw so that 
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you won't be able to speak for a fortnight ! " Dan 
caried, and approached the man in the corner, who 
only tittered, and said: "John of Pinethorp is a 
sanctimonious old fellow, and you may be sure he 
won't let his daughter go to a dance, and least of all 
with you, Dan." 

" Wait and see." 
• " If even her father would allow her to come, Ellen 
herself is sure to say no, for she is good and proper 
too." 

" No girl ever refused to dance with me. Is that 
not so, girls ? " he asked, with a proud look. 

"Yes ! yes ! " they all answered at once. 

" And now let's be off to Pinethorp to fetch Ellen," 
Dan proposed. 

" And we will take the bottles with us for a drink 
on the road," said one of them. 

Both these proposals were received with acclama- 
tion, and the boisterous, noisy crowd was soon oh its 
way. 

The night was glorious and bright, almost like 
daylight ; a rosy tint veiled the fleecy clouds in 
the blue heavens, which was reflected over the 
landscape ; no glaring colours caught the eye : hills, 
and forest, and meadows, all merged in one dim 
harmonious twilight. On the forest path, which led 
to Pinethorp, all was still and silent. The wiaged 
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inhabitants of the woods dreamed peacefully of the 
sylvan enjoyments of the past day, and not a breath 
of wind disturbed the tranquillity of the forest 

Suddenly noisy sounds were htard in the main 
road. It was the jirring of fiddles breaking the 
silence of the night Loud and merry voices ap- 
proached, and at a turn in the road the whole motley 
crowd came in full view, frightening the little birds 
from their resting places on each side of the way as 
they advanced. 

First came the fiddlers, sometimes playing a 
march, sometimes a country-dance. Next came Eric 
with gawky Andrew by his side, \yho capered 
about to the rhythm of the music. Then followed 
all the others, two and two, some of whom were 
singing, whilst others kept continually laughing at 
Andrew's mad antics. 

On the other side of the wood lay Pinethorpv with 
its adjacent fields and pastures. In front of the 
cottage was an open place enclosed by railings. 
When the noisy crowd arrived, Dan went up the 
steps and knocked loudly at the door, while the 
rabble simultaneously joined in a terrific yell. After 
a time John himself opened a window, asking what 
they wanted. 

" I have come to invite Ellen to the dance to-night, 
at my new house," Dan said. 
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" If you can't get any one else to dance with you, 
you will have to dance by yourself," John answered, 
and closed the window. 

" Is that your answer ? Then we will make our 
will known in another way ! " cried Dan, crimson 
in the face, and kicked at the door violently. 

At this moment a stone was thrown at the window 
and a pane of glass was shattered. A female voice 
was heard calling out in the cottage : " For Heaven's 
sake, father, don't go out!" But at the same moment 
the door was flung open with such violence that Dan 
lost his balance and reeled down the flight of steps 
into the yard. 

The stalwart form of John was seen on the 
landing. He looked for a moment steadily at the 
mob, as if to count how many they were, after which 
he said : " I advise you to leave this place, and let me 
and my child alone." 

^' And I advise you to allow Ellen to go with us to 
the dance, and if you won't yield her without a row, 
we will take her with us in spite of you ! " Dan cried, 
and raised his clenched fist in defiance. 

" You are drunk, and don't know what you say," 
John answered calmly. 

At this rebuke Dan grew wild with rage, and 
shouted: "I'll make you smart for those words, you 
croaking old raven." 
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With one bound Dan was again at the top of the 
steps, and with his clenched fist hit John in the chest, 
but the old man grasped him in an instant, and lift- 
ing him high in the air dashed him down into the 
yard, where he remained lying without being able 
to stir. 

The rabble murmured, and several of the men 
armed themselves with rails from the fence, and 
whatever they could get hold of. 

" Now let us pay him out," cried Andrew, heading 
the crowd. 

John disappeared for a moment, but reappeared in 
the doorway with a gun, which he pointed at the 
mob. *' Clear off at once, or I fire ! " he said in a 
determined tone, which assured them that he meant 
what he said. 

The women screamed at the sight of the firearm, 
and rushed helter-skelter through the gate. Andrew 
followed their example, and all the others hastily 
dispersed when old John advanced towards them 
with his gun. The place was instantly cleared, and 
the voices of the flying rabble soon died away in the 
distance. 

Now Ellen came out, and both she and her father 
went to Dan, who had been stunned and was bleed- 
ing from a deep gash, for his head had struck against 
a stone in falling. 
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" Let us take him in, father," Ellen said. 

The old man took him in his arms, and carried 
him into the cottage. They washed away the blood, 
and when he regained consciousness Ellen stood by 
the side of the bed on which he lay. He looked 
inquiringly around, but suddenly he seemed to 
recollect what had happened, and sitting upright, 
with glaring eyes sought his adversary. But Ellen 
placed her hand on his shoulder, saying : " I pray you, 
Dan, rest now quiet." 

Her imploring look met his eyes, and almost 
against his will subdued his passion. 

John came to the bedside and said : " That I have 
done you harm is not my fault. Why did you come 
with such bad intentions ? " He held forth his hand 
to the youth, who did not take it, but said : " Where 
are the others ? " 

" They have all left." 

Dan rose and tried to reach the door. But being 
faint from loss of blood, he would have fallen if John 
had not supported him. He was compelled to seat 
himself. 

"You had better stay with us till the morning," 
John said kindly. 

"Yes, Dan, do as father asks you," said Ellen 
beseechingly. 

Dan brought his hand to his head, which was tied 
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round with a handkerchief. When he felt how his 
hair was clotted with blood, he threw a lowering 
glance at John, but remained silent. 

Once more Ellen approached him saying : " Father 
could not do otherwise, you know, Dan." 

Still he made no reply, but went and lay down 
again, and soon all was quiet in the cottage. Ellen 
retired to her room, and John seated himself at the 
table, leaning his head on his arm, for he had given 
up his bed to the youth. 

When Dan the following day left Pinethorp, he 
held forth his hand to John saying : " I had been 
drinking last night, or else I would not have come as 
I did." 

" Heaven be praised that it did not turn cut worse," 
John said, and shook him by the hand. 

When he said good-bye to Ellen, he could scarcely 
look up at her. She took his hand saying : " Give up 
drinking, Dan, or it will never end well." 

He felt how the blood rose to his head, and he was 
near making a reply, but when he saw her kind and 
gentle look, the words stuck in his throat. He only 
nodded to her, and left without looking round, though 
both John and Ellen followed him to the gate. 
• • • • • • . 

From the night of the inauguration of the new 
house, Dan became an altered man. He avoided his 
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former disreputable associates, and no more drunken 
riots were reported as having taken place at his 
home. The new house continued to remain un- 
occupied, for he still lived in his old dwelling, and 
when any one asked him if he did not intend soon to 
remove into the new one, he would answer : " I feel 
more at home at the old place." He visited Pine-t 
thorp several times during the summer, but never 
without its being on some special errand to old John. 
In his intercourse with Ellen he was always kind and 
friendly, but never gave her to understand the 
ardent feelings which more and more took possession 
of his heart 

One evening in August, after her day's work was 
done, Ellen was seated on a stone on the outskirts of 
the wood where her father's fields began. She heard 
the steps of some one approaching, and rose with the 
intention of running to meet the expected one ; but 
when she saw it was Dan, she seated herself again. 
He came to her, and held forth his hand. 

Any one who had not seen him for some months 
would scarcely have known him, for he was so altered. 
He now had a healthy complexion, and his eyes, 
which before were dim and listless, were now full of 
lustre. The expression of mockery which sometimes 
had curled his upper lip had given way to one of 
sadness. 
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She evidently wished to avoid him, but took his 
proffered hand. 

He nodded and said : " Good-evening, Ellen." 

After a short silence she said : " My father is in the 
barn, if you wish to speak with him." 

" It is you I want to speak with." 

" You want to speak with me t " 

" Yes, I wish you to understand me rightly." 

" So I do, Dan — at least, I hope so." 

" No, you don't ; it seems to me as if you were 
afraid of me." 

Ellen made no answer. 

"I have given up drinking. Who do you think 
has helped me withstand the temptation ? *' 

" God, I am sure, Dan." 

" I gave it up because you asked me to." 

As Dan remained long seated without speaking, 
Ellen turned to him and asked : " Don't you intend to 
move soon into your new house ? " 

" I shall never move into it by myself." 

She looked surprised at him. 

" Look now, you don't want to understand me. 
Both you and your father have something against 
me. Tell me what it is, Ellen." 

" Father says you don't believe in God, who is so 
merciful." 

His countenance fell. But the expression soon 
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brightened, and he said : " Since I made your 
acquaintance, Ellen, I have become a changed man." 

" Thank you, Dan, for saying that. I am so glad 
you have altered." She looked smilingly into his 
face, but when their eyes met a strange feeling came 
over her, for there was a glow in his eyes which she 
had not observed before. 

He took her hand, and asked in a soft tone of 
voice : " Did you come here because you thought I 
■ would be here to-night } " 

" No, Dan, I was expecting Lars from Vikingby." 

He started to his feet as if stung by a serpent. At 
this moment steps were heard on the footpath. 

'* There he is ! " she cried out, and rose. 

Dan changed colour, and became quite white in 
the face. But she did not notice it, for her eyes turned 
towards the new-comer. 

. *'What does he want here?" Dan asked with 
trembling voice. 

" We have been engaged since last Sunday, when 
father gave his consent," Ellen answered, and went 
to meet her lover. Dan stood for an instant as if 
struck by lightning, a dark mist dimmed his eyes, 
and his head felt giddy as if a hurricane had passed 
over him. He pressed both his hands against his 
breast, and heaved a deep sigh. 

When she returned he had disappeared. He 
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had suddenly darted into the wood. The twigs of 
the trees scratched his face, but he felt it not. He 
only pressed onward, as if he wanted to fly from 
the scene he had witnessed. He penetrated the 
thickets and climbed the steep cliff, but without 
any good. Late at night he came to a wall 
that obstructed his onward way. It was the en- 
closure of the churchyard. He stood a long time 
looking at the moss-covered tombstones, but at 
last he climbed the wall and seated himself by the 
side of a plain, black wooden cross, which was near 
the entrance of the churchyard, and sadly neglected 
and overgrown with grass and nettles. It was his 
mother's grave ; he had not visited it for many 
years, but he knew it at once. He looked up at 
the cross and thought that it took the shape of 
his mother, who lovingly opened her arms to him. 
But his heart gradually grew calmer. His thoughts 
reverted to the days of his childhood, when he 
used to find consolation with her for all his little 
griefs and sorrows. He fancied himself once more 
seated at her feet, with his head in her lap. She 
stroked his hair, and patted his cheek, and com- 
forted her own lad. He took one of her hands and 
placed it on his feverish brow. She wiped away his 
tears, and bade him be glad again. 

Peace and quiet came to his soul, and when at 
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last he left the churchyard he took the shortest 
way to his home, which was near at hand at the 
other side of the field belonging to the vicarage. 

During the autumn that followed Dan was seldom 
seen abroad ; his new house remained uninhabited, 
and he made no preparations to make the exchange. 
On the contrary, he took to repairing the old place 
as if he intended to remain there for ever. 

One day, late in the autumn, the pastor of the 
parish was surprised by a visit from Dan. Since 
he had become owner of the farm he had never 
been at the vicarage, so it created no little wonder 
amongst the servants of the place. They tried to 
guess what the errand might be, but no one hit 
upon the right object. 

When Dan entered the room he stopped at the 
door till the clergyman asked him to step in and 
take a seat. He then seated himself in silence, as 
if waiting for the pastor to inquire his errand. 
There was an air of resignation in his countenance, 
but he had in appearance aged ten years within the 
last three months. His holiday attire was exceed- 
ingly neat and respectable, and his hat, which he 
nervously twisted between his fingers, was brand-new. 

"Good-day, my friend," said the parson, and 
held forth his hand. 

Dan took the hand and bowed. 
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" Of what service can I be to you ? " 

" I come to speak with your reverence about my 
new house." 

" Indeed ! I suppose you intend moving into it 
before winter arrives ? " 

" No." 

« Why not ? " 

" I am very comfortable at the old place." 

" And what do you intend to do with your new 
house } " 

" I wish to give it away." 

The clergyman gazed a long while in astonishment 
at Dan. ** You wish to give it away ? " 

" Yes ! Your reverence knows that my father left 
a good deal of property, and I can well .afford to 
give away some of it." 

''Well, but, my dear young friend, you may require 
the new house, for you will marry one day." 

Dan shook his head. 

** And to whom do you intend to give it } " 

"Our school is old and inconvenient. The new 
house contains a large room. There the children 
would be a great deal more comfortable." 

After a short silence the clergyman said : " Frankly 
speaking, Dan, I should never have expected this 
from you." 

" I suppose not." 
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The clergyman held forth both his hands to him, 
saying : " What you now do will give you joy." 

" It was the best thing I could do with VkfA 
thought" He turned aside, went to the door, i 
wiped away a tear which had stolen into his eye. 

After another short silence the cler 
approached Dan, and softly placed his hant} -* 
his shoulder, saying : " You have got some ! 
which oppresses your heart, my dear friend." 

" Oh no, I am better now that I found the i 
use for my new house." 

" If I can help you to bear the burden of your 
Borrow, come to me whenever you like." 

" Thank you, your reverence, I hope that now I 
shall be happy." 

" I think so too, for what you have done to-day 
will be a source of happiness to you for your whole 
life." 



■M^ 





THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER. 



PHE fragrant summer night had departed, 

giving place to the glory of a new day, 

heralded in the east by radiant sunbeams 

darting through the sky, gilding the fleecy 

clouds and illuminating the distant mountain. 

The joyous songsters of the wood awake and sing 

their matins, and the lowly flowers look with tearful 

eyes of gratitude towards the rising sun. Near and 

far, all nature is awakening to a bright new day, 
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but around the small hut, which stands in the clear- 
ing, shaded by the leafy aspens, all is still quiet. 

Suddenly the silence is broken by the shrill notes 
of a cock, announcing the advent of morn, and if 
none other cares to obey the summons, the hens 
perched on the railings do so, and shaking drowsi- 
ness from their wings, alight one after the other 
upon the ground, where they scratch with their feet 
amongst leaves and mud, to search for their early 
breakfast — a few worms. 

The door of the hut creaks on its hinges, and is 
left ajar ; a girl of slender figure having emerged, 
she remains on the doorsteps, shading her eyes 
with her hand, trying to look at the dazzling 
beauty of the sun, just now rising above the fir- 
tree tops. 

Millions of dewdrops reflect the golden splendour. 
The wind vibrates in dulcet organ-strains through 
the pine-forest, the aspens tremble with delight, the 
grass humbly bows, and the birds warble ; all nature 
draws one full breath of joy at the appearance of 
the glorious orb. 

The girl allows her hand to sink, and slowly 
descends. She turns her step* towards the pine- 
forest, ascending the path along the hill. 

Anna, the only child of a soldier named South, 
a widower, lives with her father in the little red log 
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hut by the side of the aspen coppice. The early 
dawn had awakened her to tend their cattle grazing 
in the woodlands. 

She mounts higher and higher on the steep track, 
forcing her way through the hazel thicket, and soon 
finds herself in a copse of white-stemmed birches. 
The trees become spare, and at the top of the hill 
she enjoys a glorious view. She seats herself on a 
mossy stone, and looks dreamily over the forest 
field and meadows, away to the church on the 
distant hill, pointing its spire to the sky. A holy 
smile brightens her countenance, as she recollects 
how at her confirmation she knelt at the altar for 
the first time in the sacred edifice, when the organ 
swelled with heavenly strains, accompanied by the 
pious voices of her friends, an echo of a better 
world. Then she turns her eyes towards the river, 
which slowly winds amongst the verdant hills to 
the left of the church. Many a time she had rowed 
in a boat with her mother, since then dead, who 
had been wont to sing to her daughter old ballads 
about the elfins and the Spirit of the Stream. She 
recollects these songs still, and while she is sitting 
gazing at the glittering water, she begins to sing, 
first in a low tone but gradually increasing : — 

" Listen to the rippling strains 

Stealing o*er the water, ^ - ' 
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As the water-sprite his lay 
Tunes in yonder moss-grown bay 
To the soldier's daughter. 

Maiden, listen to the sound, 

But beware the singer, 
Lest the water-sprite, as bride 
Lure thee from thy mother's side : 

Maiden, do not linger 1 

Look ! behold, the glorious sim 

Rises o'er the mountain ; 
And the mystic music ends. 
As the spirit's way he wends, 

Down beneath the fountain." 

When she ceased, the birds in the birchen copse 
begin to sing, a rustle is heard in the hazel thicket. 
She listens, and thinks she can hear steps. Amongst 
the birch stems is seen a young man, with dark 
and sharp features ; he gazes at her with his large 
brown eyes, as he rapidly approaches. 

" Johannes ! " said Anna, and rose as if to go. 

*^Are you afraid of me, Anna?" he asked, and 
stopped abruptly. 

'* I ought to be." 

"Why.?" 

"Everybody says that you are heartless, and 
have proved false to many girls." 

"And now you are afraid I shall prove false to 
you too." 
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" I don't know what to believe of you." 

" If you loved me, you would only believe what 
was good of me." 

She kept silent, and he continued : " Tell me, 
Anna, is there no one you really love V^ 

She looked up at him, but when she saw the 
glow of his eyes, she again fixed her eyes on the 
ground. 

After a short silence he said : " I leave home to* 
night for some time." 

"Leave home?" 

" Yes, the squire is going to send me to a train- 
ing school for farmers, and then he wants me to be 
his foreman." 

" And when will you return ? " 

" I don't know." 

"Well, I wish you a happy journey. Will you 
call at our cottage, and say good-bye to my father .^" 

" Your father doesn't care to see me." 

"Well, good-bye now then, Johannes." 

* 

She held forth her hand, but he did not take it. 

" Shall I not see you again before I leave .^" 

She made no reply. 

^'Meet me here at sunset, that I may say good- 
bye to you." 

She still stood silent, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. 
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''Look me in the face, Anna, and promise me 
that you will come." 

He leant towards her, and laid his hand on her 
shoulder, but she trembled, and withdrew a pace. 

" Will you come } " he whispered, and endeavoured 
to put his arm round her waist, but she darted into 
the birch-copse, and continued running until she 
was out of sight He first took a few hasty steps, 
as if to follow her, but stopped abruptly. 

" She always avoids me," he mutteredf to himself, 
and took another direction. 

When Anna reached home, she seated herself on 
the steps. She was flushed in the face, and her 
heart beat so violently, that she thought she could 
hear its palpitation. She almost regretted that she 
had run away from Johannes so abruptly, and she 
could not help calling to mind how his large dark 
eyes had looked at her with reproach. "Meet me 
at sunset," he had said so beseechingly, and she 
had wished to answer, but her voice had forsaken 
her. 

" Good-morning, child," a voice said behind her. 

It startled her slightly, and awoke her from her 
reveries; she turned round, and when she saw her 
father, she smiled and wished him good-morning. 

" You have risen with the sun, I see." 

" Yes, father." 
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" You are not tired, then, after the dancing last 
night ?" 

" Oh no, father." 

" You like to dance with Eric, I fancy?" 

" Yes, he is such a good partner." 

"And the best-looking lad in the whole village, 
eh?" 

She did not answer, but both Eric's and Johannes' 
faces came to her mind. Eric's features faded away, 
but Johannes' remained looking sorrowfully at her. 

" Eric is a rich young man, and all the girls for 
many miles round are setting their caps at him. 
I expect Eric and his father at our house to-night." 

She looked up at her father, and a strange fore- 
boding came over her. 

" I don't know their mind, but the old man gave 
me to understand that they were coming." 

The old soldier winked knowingly, when he saw 
her uneasiness. He patted her on the cheek, and 
nodded mysteriously to her when he went down 
to the river to see to his fishing tackle. 

Anna went into the cottage, and when she had 
got to her little room, she seated herself on a stool, 
and burst into tears. 

During the day father and daughter exchanged 
few words, and she sought to be alone. Towards 
evening, a boat came across the river in which two 
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men were seated, one old and one young. It was 
Farmer Petts and his son Eric. They both came 
to the red hut, where the old soldier was standing 
on the doorsteps and gave them a hearty greeting. 
He accompanied his guests into the big kitchen, 
where Anna was preparing to treat them to a nice 
supper. At first the old man was sparing of words, 
and Eric had nothing to say for himself Anna 
had seated herself in the darkest corner of the 
room, so that Eric could not see her when, some 
time after, he ventured to throw a look in that 
direction. When he had had a little ale, the power 
of speech seemed to return to old Peter, and he 
began to inquire about the prospects of the harvest, 
the cattle, and the fishing. The old soldier in return 
told of the good luck that he had had lately in 
fishing, and of a famous take that he had recently 
made. The evening was nearly gone before old 
Peter could prevail upon himself to make his errand 
known, and before speaking, he took a deep draught 
of ale from the stoup. 

** My son is a fine lad," he said, and looked with 
pride towards Eric. 

" That he is," answered South. 

"One day he will be the wealthiest peasant in 
the hamlet." 

" I dare say," rejoined South. 
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"And consequently he ought to have the richest 
girl for a wife." 

South looked up at old Peter, and pursed his 
brow in disapproval. 

" Yes, that is my opinion, but Eric is pigheaded, 
and wants the girl with the comeliest face." 

The old soldier's countenance brightened, and the 
cloud dispersed from his brow. 

•* Eric is our only child, and I haven't the heart 
to refuse him anything, so he can do as he likes." 
Peter looked towards his son, and nodded as much 
as to say : " Now comes the momentous question." 
Eric returned his nod, and his father continued : 
" The lad has for a long time had an eye to your 
Anna, and he wants her for a wife." 

"And he shall have her. She shall give the 
answer herself," said old South. 

The old soldier rose to fetch Anna, who had 
stolen away to her chamber. He returned im- 
mediately, leading her by the hand. She was very 
pale, and her eyes were red, and showed that she 
had been weeping. 

"Now take heart, child," said her father, and 
chucked her under the chin ; " you know you have 
an eye for Eric, as well as he for you." 

She trembled like an aspen leaf, and it was only 
by a great effort that she could restrain her tears. 
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" Haven't you got a tongue in your head ? Master 
Peter is asking you to become the wife of his son." 

She felt as if her heart would cease to beat, her 
eyes grew dim ; but all at once she nerved herself, 
for she thought of Johannes, and his reproachful 
look. 

"I cannot, father!" she cried, and threw herself 
into his arms, but he pushed her roughly aside, so 
that she staggered, and sank down on the settee 
by the wall, 

"You cannot?" asked old South with a trembling 
voice. 

"Shame upon her who despises my son!" cried 
old Peter with flushed face, and struck the table 
with his fist, so that the stoup of ale jumped high. 

Eric rose with the intention of approaching Anna, 
but Peter caught him by the arm, saying: "She 
has rejected you, so you must never speak to her 
again. Come away." 

"You cannot?" reiterated the old soldier, and 
advanced a step towards her, while she hid her 
face in her hands and wept. 

" Answer, child, won't you become his wife ?" • 

" I cannot," she sobbed in reply. 

Eric and his father were already outside. The 
old soldier gazed for a moment in silence at his 
daughter, after which he took his cap, and also 
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went out. The three men went together down the 
river without exchanging a word. 

When Eric was going into the boat, he said : 
'' Black Johannes is the cause of all this/' 

** Johannes 1" old South cried, and detained Eric 
for a moment by the arm. " What do you mean ?" 

" They meet each other up in the hill." 

''You are welcome to him for a son-in-law, I 
don't force my son upon anybody," said old Peter, 
and stepped into the boat. 

Eric pushed off from the shore, and seated himself 
at the oars. 

When they reached the other bank South returned 
to the cottage. Anna was still seated in the same 
place when her old father entered. He stopped 
for a moment in front of her, looking angrily at 
her ; but when she raised her eyes full of tears, and 
looked beseechingly at him, he turned away from 
her, as if afraid to trust his own weak feelings 
After a little time the old man went into his own 
room, and banged the door after him. 

She rose, but did not dare to follow her father. 
She went to the window and looked out. A rosy 
tint lay over the landscape, and the last sunbeam 
was just disappearing behind the hills. At the 
sight of this her heart beat faster, and she looked 
uneasily around her. Almost unconsciously she stole 
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to the door, opened it softly, and went out She 
almost ran up the wooded path, forcing her way 
through the hazel thicket, and was soon amongst 
the waving birches. Here she stopped for a moment, 
and took a deep breath before she slowly continued 
on her way. When she had come so far that she 
could see the glade, with the stone on which she 
was wont to rest, she stopped again. Some one 
was already seated there. It was Johannes, who 
thought that he was waiting in vain, and dejectedly 
leaned his head on his hands. When she saw him 
she wanted to turn, and hasten home again, but a 
strange feeling came over her, which retarded her 
steps, and even irresistibly drew her towards him. 

The rustle of her steps roused Johannes from his 
mournful reveries, and when he saw Anna he rose 
immediately, his face beaming with joy. 

"Thank you so much for coming," he said, and 
held out his hand. 

She made no answer, but took his hand. 

" But what, in the name of Heaven, has happened V^ 
he asked her when he saw that she had cried till 
her eyes had become red. 

" Eric and his father have been to our house to- 
night," she answered. 

" And what answer did he get ? " 

" Father wanted me to say, Yes." 
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His dark eyes flashed, and he let go her hand. 
After a moment's silence he said in a low tone: " And 
did you answer, Yes ? " 

" No." 

" It will all be well," he said, and put his arm 
round her waist without her trying to prevent him. 

" If only you would go to father, and speak kindly 
to him." 

" He would only turn me away." 

" We will both beg of him." 

" Yes, both." 

" Father could never endure you ; but now it will 
be different." 

" You didn't like me either." 

" I was afraid of you." 

" But you are not afraid of me now } " 

« No." 

They were both silent for a moment ; but at last 
Johannes said : " You love me a little, then } " 

Anna pressed his hand hard, and leaned her head 
against his breast, but she was unable to speak. 

" I have always hoped you would become mine," 
he whispered. 

She looked up into his eyes, and, attracted by the 
beam of love, he bent down and kissed her. 

The sound of hurried steps close behind them 
roused the lovers from their dream of happiness, 
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and when they turned round they found themselves 
face to face with Anna's old father, whp approached 
them with lowering forehead, and armed with a 
knotted branch of a tree. 

"Father!" Anna cried, and nearly sank to the 
ground with sheer fright. 

The old man did not speak, but ran toward Jo- 
hannes with his weapon raised on high. 

" Don't strike ! " Anna cried in anguish, and threw 
herself between her father and her lover. But the old 
man heeded her not in his rage ; the blow fell heavily 
and hit his daughter on the head, so that the blood 
instantly came in a stream. 

With a heartrending cry she sank insensible into 
the arms of Johannes, who had tried in vain to ward 
off the blow with his arm. A short silence ensued, 
during which both stood struck dumb with fear, 
gazing at her pale visage, down which the blood 
trickled. The branch dropped from the old man's 
hand, and from his quivering lips came a half-sup- 
pressed cry of " My poor child ! " Johannes first 
regained self-possession. He placed her carefully on 
the grass, tore his kerchief from his neck, and, hav- 
ing moistened it with the evening dew, he tried, as 
well as he could, to dress her wound. Now the old 
man became fully conscious of the dreadful occur- 
rence. He knelt by her side, kissed her, and called 
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her by name ; but her eyes remained closed, and her 
breathing was very faint. A deep and agonizing 
moan came from the breast of the old father, and big 
tears trickled down his furrowed cheeks ; but sud- 
denly he rose, and took her like a small child in his 
arms, and ran through the wood home to the cottage, 
where he placed her on her bed. 

Anxiously listening to her feeble breath, the old 
man sat by her bedside, and wrung his hands in de- 
spair. At last she opened her eyes, and the first 
word that passed her lips was, " Johannes 1 " Though 
this name jarred on his ears, yet it filled his heart 
with hope when he heard his child speak. During 
the night she was fearfully delirious, but towards the 
morning she slumbered peacefully, and then her poor 
old father's anxiety was slightly allayed. 

Through one of the neighbours, Johannes found 
means the following day to ascertain her condition, 
and when he was satisfied that she was no longer in 
a perilous state, he took his departure, though with 

an aching heart. 

• ...** 

Autumn arrived, and the aspens around old South's 
cottage had changed their foliage to "the sere and 
yellow leaf." From the harvest fields the ripe and 
yellow corn had been removed ; and the meadows 
no longer were carpeted with flowers. It was a 
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beautiful morning in September, and sunbeams, 
fraught with kindly messages, still darted over hill 
and valley, but the parent orb proved too feeble to 
arrest the chilling influence of approaching winter ; 
the birches on the hill-side waved with their golden 
fringes a kind and graceful farewell to departed 
summer, and on the river's banks the wild ducks 
were practising their flight, preparatory to their mi- 
gration to the distant lands of the south. 

The old soldier and his daughter, attired in their 
Sunday clothes, came out of the door of their cottage. 
It was the Sabbath, and they were on the way to 
church for the first time since Anna had become con- 
valescent after her long illness. She had not imme- 
diately recovered after the dreadful occurrence in the 
wood, but had had a sharp attack of fever, which had 
kept her in bed for a couple of months. Her face 
was very pale now, and there was a- touch of sad- 
ness in her expression of which there had been no 
sign before. They followed a footpath across the 
fallow land, emerging on the main road leading to 
the church, and then, hand in hand, they slowly 
wandered along, listening to the feathered warblers 
of the woodlands, singing their hymns of praise under 
the grand dome of heaven. As they approached the 
church, the bells began a peal of welcome. 

" How beautifully the bells greet us to-day, as if 
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they were promising us happiness and joy ! " the old 
man said. 

" Yes, father," she said, and tried to look cheerfully 
to him, but her smile was tinged with sadness. 

The old man noticed her forced smile, and turned 
away to stifle a sigh. After a short silence, he said : 
" I am told Johannes has returned now." 

The lily colour of her cheeks vanished instantly at 
these words, giving way to love's roseate colour — a 
maiden's blush. 

** We are likely to see him at church to-day," the 
old soldier continued. 

She stopped for a moment, and pressed her father's 
hand with both of hers. " You will be kind to him 
now, won't you, father ? " she said. 

"I shan't speak to him," the old man answered, 
his brow lowering. 

Tears forced themselves into Anna's eyes, and 
when her father saw this, he checked himself, and 
said lovingly : " I shall do as you like, child." 

" Bless you, father," and in the smile which now 
played upon her lips there was no trace of sor- 
row. 

They now arrived at the church, round which many 
of the congregation ling-ered before entering, from 
amongst whom many friends came out to greet 
them. When Anna had answered all inquiries, her 

M 
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eye glanced around as if she was looking for some 
one that was not to be seen. But she saw Eric and 
his father instead, who were seated a little way off 
on the low stone wall inclosing the churchyard. She 
felt that her heart beat less calmly, but still she 
nodded kindly to them. Eric returned her nod, but 
old Peter turned his face away. 

The organ began playing, by way of introduc- 
tion to the service, inviting the congregation to enter. 
The doors of the sacred edifice were thrown wide 
open, and the people poured in, and dispersed in the 
pews. When Anna entered the church by the side of 
her father, and they walked up the centre aisle, she 
felt a deep emotion at her heart 

She looked around, and everything appeared sancti- 
fied, and in a new light to her. The large oil-paint- 
ing of the crucifixion of Christ, placed above the 
altar, drew tears from her eyes, and the strains of the 
organ had never sounded so heavenly before. 

The service began, and she followed it with a 
yearning heart. Her soul was filled with unspeakable 
joy, for she felt that all whom she dearly loved were 
near her, her God, her father and Johannes. When the 
clergyman had ended his sermon, she threw a glance 
over the pews, and lo ! her presentiment had been 
true, for Johannes stood leaning against a pillar, and 
when their eyes met, she thought her soul became 
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endowed with wings, and she longed to soar away to 
where he stood. 

" What is the matter with you ? " the old man asked 
in a low tone, for he felt that her hand trembled, but at 
this moment he looked in the same direction as she 
did, and then he needed no answer. The old soldier 
gazed long and steadily at the youth, and he returned 
the look ,with a frank and open countenance. The 
old man felt uncertain whether he ought to nod or not, 
and Johannes was in the same perplexity. At this 
moment the clergyman began to say the Lord's 
prayer, at which all bent forward in supplication to 
Him who is the Kind Father of all. Neither Anna, 
nor her father looked again towards the place where 
Johannes stood, before the service was over, and they 
rose to leave the church. He had already left, but 
he waited for them at the entrance. The old soldier 
and Johannes stood for a moment in silence face to 
face ; Anna stood by the side of her father, and she 
glanced anxiously now at the one, now at the other. 
" Good-day, father 1 " at last said Johannes. 

** Good-day to you again," the old man answered. 

The young man held out his hand, and the old 
soldier grasped it warmly. Their eyes met, and they 
exchanged a friendly look and nodded to each other. 
Having greeted the father, it was now the daughter's 
turn, and he held forth his hand to her, which she 
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took, looking at the ground and blushing all over, for 
she felt as if the passers-by were all looking at her at 
this moment. The old man saw her embarrassment, 
and hastened to say to Johannes: "You might go 
with us a bit on the road, and we will have a 
chat." 

" Thank you, master," he said, and at the sound of 
his voice she gained courage to look up into his eyes, 
which were beaming with extreme happiness. 

They took the road that led to South's cottage. 
The old man went into the middle, with Johannes on 
his left. Anna kept silent, but the two men spoke 
about farming, and timber cutting, and the young 
man gave the old one some good advice about the 
management of his little farm in the future. When 
half-way on the road, the old man gave J ohannes his 
hand bidding him good-bye, nodded kindly to him, 
and said. : " Look in on us some day soon." 

" Thank you, master," Johannes answered, and 
turned towards Anna. 

" Will you come soon ? " Anna asked. 

" Ay ! that you may depend upon." 

He took both her hands in his, and in the look 
that was exchanged between the two young people, 
two souls met and became one. 

" Now then, don't stand manoeuvring, no use putting 
it off any longer," said the old man. 
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Both looked simultaneously at the old man, as if 
to inquire if they had heard aright 

The old man responded to their questioning looks 
with a loving and somewhat arch smile, which told 
them that from this moment they were both his 
children. 

The young lover let go her hands, and folded her 
instead to his breast, and impressed the betrothed kiss 
on her lips. 

" God bless you, children ! " the old soldier said, and 
unobserved brushed away a tear which had forced its 
way into the corner of his eye. He opened his arms, 
and the next moment he pressed the joy and the 
cojnfort of his old age to his heart. 





THE FOUR SEASONS. 
SPRING. 

ERNAL verdure is the most 
delicate shade of green which 
Nature bestows upon her dar- 
ling season, Spring, the child of 
the year, full of vigour and life. 
The linden leaves glisten with 
nutritious moisture, and the elegant green plumes 
of the birch wave in graceful undulations before 
the sportive morning breeze. The cherry-trees 
seem as if snow-covered with the rich profusion 
of their white blossoms. Bushes and shrubs are 
displaying their wealth of early bloom, appearing 
like gigantic nosegays on the green-sward. In 
the deep dingle a rivulet is capering amongst the 
willows and elders, and on the banks clusters of 
cowslips are enjoying their sylvan life. It is early 
spring, and the merry sunbeams remind us even of 
the smiles that beam from children's eyes. Far and 
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near the winged messengers, sent with the genial 
winds from the south, warble jubilant strains upon 
their favourite themes of the season. 

A merry laugh is heard from the garden on the 
hill-side. Two flaxen-haired children, a boy and a 
girl, are running about in the early morning, and for 
every new flower they discover they manifest their 
joy by clapping their hands, and a ringing laugh 
tells of their hearts* delight They seat themselves 
on the grassy tufts and begin weaving garlands, but 
they have scarcely begun their work before they 
leave off, and hasten away, forgetting the culled 
flowers for others, which seem grander, and nod 
to them from their tall stalks. Still more frolicsome 
does their play become when a gust of wind scatters 
the cherry blossoms over their flaxen curls. They 
gather the tiny-white petals, and strew them anew 
before the wind. But now a butterfly flies near 
them, and immediately they pursue the gaudy 
plaything, which flies in zig-zag motion, as if it 
enjoyed the harmless chase, and when it takes 
refuge amongst the shrubbery, the very next 
moment is forgotten. 

A few big leaves, torn off by the wind, have 
fallen on the brook, and immediately their imagina- 
tion transformed them into large ships, sailing on a 
river. The children follow their course from the 
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bank, delighting to see any of the sails turning 
giddily round in the whirlpools ; they fancy they can 
hear the shouts of the fairy crews, and wave a 
farewell to them, wheri the ships are engulphed 
by the gurgling waterfall and disappear from the 
scene, entrapped by the laughing water, that seems 
to participate in the children's play. 

A few large rain drops fall heavily, and the 
children look about, frightened, for a shelter, for a 
dark cloud has come between them and the sun. 
A heavy shower descends, and the little ones take 
refuge under a tree, which at first affords them a 
shelter, but afterwards shakes the cold water over 
their trembling limbs. After a short time, the sun 
shines forth again, and their grief departs with the 
fleeting cloud. Like the winged songsters which 
shake their wings after a rain, and again dart out 
into the air, so the little ones hasten forth again, 
merrily laughing in the sunshine, forgetful of the 
tremor which but now filled their hearts. Children's 
spirits change like April showers and sunshine. 'Tis 
the spring-time of life for both, mostly joyous sun- 
shine, and when clouds appear, they are soon 
dispersed, and even old people live their child- 
hood over again when they witness the sportive 
spring and the merry little ones frolicking together, 
both children of the same Creator. 




SUMMER. 

UNNY summer! the glory of 
the year I how we delight in 
thee! The meadows are be- 
strewn with thousands of tiny 
' redolent flowers, and myriads 
of gaudy insects flit on 
transparent wings from one 
luscious floral banquet to another. The blue corn- 
flower and the red poppy contrast brightly against 
the pale tint of the cornfields, hemmed in, as it 
were, by curiously wrought edges of floral cm- 
broidery. The luxuriant foliage of the wood is 
rejoicing in the adolescence of growth, and when 
treading the soft carpet under its leafy whispering 
dome, man becomes cognisant of the vigorous pulse 
of Nature beating in every blade of grass, in every 
tree. Faint and feeble sounds may be heard from 
its innermost recesses ; thither the parent birds hie 
to feed their hungry fledglings, and amongst the 

l«9 
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yielding moss at your feet crawl a world of living 
creatures, enjoying their short existence. AH nature 
has attained its noon of life, revelling and rejoicing 
in the perfection of creation. 

On yonder hill, canopied by the green fringes of 
the large weeping-birch, stands a newly erected log- 
hut, painted dark red, with white window frames. 
A geranium in full bloom peeps forth between the 
white curtains, and a bunch of flowers, plucked in 
the adjoining little garden, are neatly arranged, and 
from their exalted place in a blue china jug perfume 
the room, where all is profoundly quiet. A little 
way from the hut, under a beech-tree, is seen the 
young housewife, spreading a table and bustling 
about, at the same time keeping a watchful eye on 
her darling babe, which sleeps peacefully shaded by 
the tree. The table-cloth is snowy white, and 
adorned with roses and green little leafy sprigs, as 
if for some festivity. Life and happiness beam 
from the young mother's eyes, and rosy health has 
coloured her cheeks. Her figure is well developed, 
full of life and health, the very type of blooming 
womanhood, the summer of life at its height. When 
all is ready and the festoons of the flowers fall in 
harmony with the folds of the white cloth, the 
woman seats herself on the wooden bench, and 
looks smilingly at her accomplished work. She 
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nods to the flowers, saying to herself: **This will 
please him ! " Then she looks over the fields, as 
if she expected some one, but when no one appears, 
she again turns her eye to the child in the cradle. 
She leans down over the babe, gently kisses its rosy 
lips, softly hums a melodious lullaby, and sinks 
into dreamy thoughts for awhile, then begins 
singing. Her feelings do not express themselves in 
words, but find vent in a dreary chant, during which 
her thoughts run somewhat thus : " When first time 
he took my hand and with a gentle pressure urged 
me to answer if my love would join in his, and 
intertwine to a strong bond that would unite us 
for life, I answered dreamingly yes, for I thought of 
how like a delightful summer day a happy married 
life must be. And when we knelt at the altar 
together, I felt that the dawn of that day rose over 
us, blessing our mutual love. And when now my 
husband first looks at me with his beaming eyes, 
and then turns his sunny glance upon our babe, 
I feel that now has indeed come the noon of life's 
full-blown summer-day." 

The glance of her own eye lights upon the child 
like a warm sunbeam. Nothing in nature surpasses 
the beauty of a summer day, and nothing in love 
excels the purity of maternal affection. The 
summer sun matures with glowing kisses the 
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new-born fruit, pendant from the parent branches 
of the tree, and the yielding cereals of the fields : 
and a mother's love is like a summer's sun, it rears 
the loved object with glowing affection and tender 
care. 

Steps now fall quite near, and the husband returns 
from his work to his family. The wife rises quickly, 
hastening to meet him. She throws hef arms 
round his neck, and thus gently leads him, love's 
captive, to the cradle of their child under the canopy 
of the tree. When he observes the festive dinner- 
table, he smiles and nods gently to her, saying: 
"Thank you, darling, for this pleasant surprise, 
though I knew of it beforehand ! " 

" You knew of it } " 

"Do you think I was not aware of it being the 
anniversary of our marriage 1 " 

A beaming smile, and a warm kiss, is her reply, 
and the happy parents remain in front of the cradle. 
A sunbeam breaks through the thick foliage, lights 
up the face of the young slumberer, symbolic of that 
love which penetrates darkness to the children of 
earth, and of which parental affection is a God-sent 
glimmering reflex. 




AUTUMN. 

\ OW solemn and almost sombre 
the scene appears, as we gaze 
at it from the west over the 
valley. A livid red overlies all 
things, as if heaven and earth 
' were on fire. The sun is setting 
amidst black clouds, which like 
the thick smoke of the fire-brand float heavily in the 
air. The tree-tops in their autumnal dress, mingle 
together in endless variety of shade, like so many 
half-stifled flames. The beeches are glowing all 
red, and the brown tint of the oaks makes them 
appear already devastated by the destructive element. 
The tapering yellow birches rustle on high, and when 
a gust of wind shakes the trees, the leaves fly down 
like a shower of gigantic fire-sparks over the ground. 
No sound is heard, save the harsh screams of a flock 
of birds-of-passage, which on eager wings migrate 
southward, flying in terror from the general decay. 
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Autumn, the season of spoliation and troubles, has 
come, and Dame Nature herself seems to complain 
of the ravages and the despoliation of her fair green 
robe, torn to tatters by the ruthless season. 

Soon the lurid glow merges into the black night. 
When the sun has withdrawn, and darkness reigns 
supreme, the howling wind increases every moment, 
until it becomes a raging storm. The rain falls in 
torrents, beating the dry leaves with a loud, sharp 
noise. From deep clefts comes forth the hideous cry 
of screech-owls, and from the cattle-sheds in the 
valley now and again is heard an anxious lowing 

sound. 

A faint light glimmers from a window of the little 
homestead near at hand. Suddenly the door is 
opened, and a middle-aged woman appears. Her 
face is haggard, and her form bent from drudgery 
and care. She seems in great trouble and anxiety, 
and a tear lingering in her eye tells that she has just 
been weeping. The faint light which proceeds from 
the window, and falls upon her face, makes it appear 
still more pale and mournful. Standing on the 
doorstep, she listens eagerly for a moment, after 
which she nods to herself, as in affirmation to the 
question whether she has been hearing rightly or not. 
Then she hastens to the cart-shed to which a vehicle 
has been driven up, turning off from the main road. 
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" Is it you, husband ? " the woman asks. 

"Yes," comes the answer, for it is he, returning 
from a visit to the squire. 

"And what answer do you bring ? " 

A silence ensues for a moment, for he makes no 
reply. 

Sighs and sobs heave her breast; he approaches, 
saying, " We must take heart, lass." 

" We must leave the farm, then ? " 

" I cannot pay the rent, we must therefore leave 
everything." 

Again a deep sigh* and a struggle to bear up. 

" But the squire allows us to move into the empty 
hut, up in the forest glade," her husband says by way 
of consolation. 

" And our poor children ? " and her voice trembles 
as she asks this question. 

" The children ? They must do for themselves. 
When we have no longer any farm, we need no 
hands. The lad is big and strong, and will make a 
good servant to any one, and the girl must also be 
put out to service." 

" But the little one ? May I not keep him } He 
is still so young 1 " 

Yes, perhaps till the spring, then the squire prom- 
ised to take him into service at the manor." 

A heavy sigh, coming from the depth of her 
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broken heart, seems threatening to burst asunder her 
bosom, and her head sinks down on her husband's 
shoulder. There they stand, like two trees, despoiled 
by the autumnal storms. Cruel adversity breaks in 
upon the once happy family, and scatters them to the 
mercies of the cold wintry world. Will they ever be 
re-united, these poor wretches, parted by the wind of 
misfortune ? 

How cheerless is all nature in the gloomy nights 
of the autumn ! The darkness dismays us, the 
howling wind makes us shudder, the rills and rivulets 
conspire together, and uniting into a mighty flood, 
carry everything before them, and lay waste the 
fertile land. But alas ! the autumn of man's life has 
frequently a still more woeful gloom. When the 
storms of adversity sweep on, they lacerate our hearts, 
and leave their doleful traces impressed on our fea- 
tures. Hope and reliance are dispersed in the whirl- 
wind, like the sere and yellow leaves, and powerless 
and naked we are called upon to battle with the 
storm for mere existence in a world we think it 
would be a mercy to be allowed to leave. 




WINTER. 

k AST over the plains and forest 
Father Winter has thrown his 
snowy mantle, and even the 
skeleton arras of the trees are 
shrouded in white vestments. 
Dark night has cast its 
shades across the wood, like a pall, and the still- 
ness is so profound that it seems as if Nature had 
been laid in her grave. A faint but icy north-wind 
steals everywhere amongst the trees, but when once 
on the plains, travels rapidly along, searching every- 
where to find a victim he may chill with his deadly 
blast From the clouded sky solitary snowflakes fall 
mournfully upon the earth, but leave no traces upon 
the white shroud. May-be they are tears of sorrow, 
shed by the angels in the winter night 

The profound quiet is at last broken by a faint 
moan from a lone wanderer, who is struggling in the 
deep snow to recover his lost way. It is an aged 
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man of fourscore years and more, his face is wrinkled, 
and his thin locks are white as the snow that 
covers his path. His eyes, dimmed by old age, 
are straining to the uttermost to discover some 
object by which he may trace the right road. At 
times he stops by the side of some fallen fir, 
trying to recall to his mind that landmark. He 
gazes at the tall pines, endeavouring to penetrate the 
darkness, to see on which side the largest branches 
grow, for they point to the south and would indicate 
his route. But his eyes are powerless against the 
dark veil that envelopes everything. He stops pant- 
ing, and wrings his benumbed hands in despair. A 
cold shudder steals through his whole frame, and he 
feels as if an icy kiss were imprinted upon his 
brow. Tis the north-wind, which now has found the 
victim it sought, and twines its chilling arms around 
the lone old wanderer. But nerved by despair he 
once more clutches his staff, and totters along his 
uncertain course. His eyes are raised and his lips 
move : " Merciful Heaven ! I am on my way to the 
house of God ; I long to leave the vale of tribulation ; 
but, O Lord, do Thou not allow me to die sur- 
rounded by darkness, without a faint glimmer of Thy 
light ! The whole night have I wandered that I 
might be in time at the yule-wake on the Christmas 
morn, in Thy temple, O God ! Do not forsake the 
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old man, but lead his tottering steps along the right 
road ! " 

A faint yet clear sound vibrates through the air, 
and falls upon the ear of the old man while he prays. 
This small note quickens him with new life, and his 
eager ears seem renewed with strength. The peal of 
the church bells grows more and more distinct, and 
the old man fancies that he is now running, whilst in 
reality he is only dragging himself along with great 
pain. Then suddenly he discovers a faint glimmer 
in the distance. He has emerged from the wood, 
and far down on the plain appears the church, 
brightly lit up with shining lights on the Christmas 
mom. The old man smiles like a child, and tears 
of joy press from his eyes. He sinks exhausted on 
the snowy ground, his eye turning to the lighted 
church. He has found that light which he sought 
during the dark and dreary winter night. His rigid 
limbs feel no longer the cold embrace of the icy wind, 
for his heart is warm and bright He dreams that he 
is borne from his bed of snow to the altar of the 
church, where stands Christ Himself with open arms, 
saying lovingly : " Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." The 
old man smiles once more, and the failing glance of 
his eye lights for the last time upon the dawning 
streaks of the east, which proclaim that night has 
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fled, heralding the advent of the sun, — symbolic of 
that sun which thaws the icy bonds that fetter suffer- 
ing humanity, and liberates the spirit, and through 
the portal of resurrection leads them on eternity's 
bright road of love and light 
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A NIGHT IN A CHURCH SPIRE. 

mNE fine summer evening some twelve or 
fifteen of U3 boys, who belonged to the 
collegiate school of the town of Aros, in 
Sweden, after much importunity had obtained 
from the bellringers permission to accompany 
them up into the church steeple, whence they were 
in the habit of sending out the peals at eight o'clock 
on Saturday night to remind the inhabitants of the 
little town that it was the eve of the Sabbath. 
This church spire was the highest in Scandinavia, 
and vied with that of Strasburg itself; and besides, 
it was a rare place for jackdaws, rooks and owls ; 
so whenever the schoolboys could prevail upon the 
bellringers to let them, they would mount the count- 
less stairs and ladders, and search all possible nooks 
and hidden places to collect eggs, in which an 
extensive system of barter was always being carried 
on among the boys. I, however, was but a little 
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fellow of nine years of age, with no special taste 
for collecting eggs, or indeed for collecting anything ; 
but I was rather given to purposeless solitary roam- 
ings, in which it had sometimes happened that I 
had surprised the others by unexpected daring in 
some hazardous freaks of exploration amongst the 
rocks and woods ; but this was only on rare occasions, 
of excitement, and ordinarily I was only a timid 
quiet lad, "all eyes," as my playmates tauntingly 
loved to call me. * 

This town of Aros was the place of my birth, 
but my parents had left it on account of a 
sudden change in fortune, and it was after an 
interval of several years that I had returned there 
to school. It would have been better, however, if 
they had sent me to any other school than the 
one in this town ; for what can be more humiliat- 
ing to a sensitive and spirited boy, than to return 
to a place where his family is slighted, and hard 
things are spoken of those whom he loves the best ? 
while the people who had been his father's avowed 
friends and dependants in days of prosperity, now 
look coldly upon him and shun him, and very 
early the poor lad has to learn his first lesson in 
the cruelty of the world. At the boarding-school, 
the food was doled out on a system of semi-starva- 
tion, and it was this that made my schoolfellows, who 
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lived in happy homes of their own, hit upon an 
explanation of my long neck and big eyes — I was 
so starved, that I was always *' stretching my neck 
to look for more," and this they thought very 
witty, and never tired in laughing over. Thus 
friendless and despised, I did not care for inani- 
mate collections of any kind ; but my poor heart 
yearned for something to love, even if it were but 
such another laughed-at object as myself, so that 
it were something that could live with and love 
me. I had seen some tame jackdaws, with their 
wings clipped, become quite faithful companions to 
their fortunate possessors, so I was bent upon having 
one of my own, one that I might feed with my 
crumbs, and be allowed to keep on the plea that 
other boys were permitted to have such little play- 
mates and friends. When the bellringers and the 
crowd of boys ascended the tower, I joined the 
rest, and with a "Well, youngster, are you to be 
one of the party ? then make haste," I was ushered 
into the mystic place as the last of the sturdy 
bellringers was closing the door behind us. 

The old cathedral dates, I believe, from the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, and with it of 
course are associated many legends of monkish 
life, and stories of subterranean passages, leading 
below the black river into the forest opposite, for 
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the egress from which we have in vain searched 
many a time in our rambles through the woods. 
There had been an unhappy king buried in the 
church — murdered by his brother ; and, besides, there 
was an empty monastic cell, half-way up the tower, 
with which there were also connected some old 
legends. We had to pass this cell on our way up- 
ward, and of course I and one or two more for a 
few minutes revelled in the mysteries that seemed 
to breathe out of the lone chambei*. At last we 
reached the place, where all the big bells soon began 
to ring out their evening chime. What a glorious 
thing it is to be present at such a deafening vesper 1 
The bells seemed almost to become alive, and trans- 
late into musical cadences their Latin inscriptions. 
They all take their turn, wagging their wise heads, 
now thrilling the air with ponderous chimes, now 
with vibrating awe-inspiring sounds ; now quick har- 
monious cadences peal from the smaller bells, and 
so on, till the whole wooden framework trembles 
and quivers with the music, calling into life remote 
echoes from the adjoining dome itself, till you fancy 
that all those who lie buried below these many 
centuries past, are telling through the echoes their 
tales of war and woe. The boys soon dispersed 
over the roof among the dusty rafters and through 
the tower in search of eggs ; but I intended to wait 
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till unobserved I could slip away and find a young 
jackdaw, intending to hide it under my jacket, 
so that none of the bigger boys might take it 
from me. 

Above the place for the big bells was another 
spacious hall, where the clock was, and over that 
again was another little room with lound windows 
looking out on all sides. This was called the " College 
Hall," and it was the boast of many boys, when 
below in the neighbouring play-grounds, to point 
up and be able to say, " I have been there ; " for 
there was a horrible, long and steep ladder leading 
to it, and it required no small nerve to accomplish 
the ascent to this lantern-like room, but when once 
reached a glorious view over the country round 
rewarded the climber. 

" Now then, * Eyes ' 1 I warrant you'll never 
dare to get up there ! " taunted a big boy 
called Olaf. ''Won't I?" said I, and I felt the 
blood run to my cheeks and make them red-hot 
while the rest curdled quite cold in my veins, 
for I knew what a bad hand I was at gym- 
nastics, and this Olaf knew quite well, so of course he 
wanted to show himself big by making me appear 
small. But, determined to show my valour and 
gain indisputable honours from the other boys, who 
were now coming up, I climbed with tremulous arms. 
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till at last I reached top, and the other boys shouted, 
" Well done, ' Eyes ! ' Who would have thought it ? " 
Then discovering another ladder, with only one 
central beam, and bars sticking out on each side 
of it, I made up my mind to complete my adventure 
by climbing this also. I accordingly shouted do^n 
to the other b^ys ; but on climbing a few bars, dis-^ 
covered it only led to a black hole, which I re- 
membered would lead to an opening in the outside 
of the spire, on which, I was told, big spikes were 
inserted for the accommodation of any mortal who 
might have the nerve, or rather be so devoid of nerves, 
as to proceed on this hazardous way till he reached 
the golden weathercock — as big as a condor, and on 
which he might rest himself perched across its broad 
back. Indeed, there is a tradition of a daring 
plumber having accomplished this feat, and empty- 
ing a bumper to the health of the lookers-on below, 
who must have appeared as pigmies, of flies to 
him ; that he also descended to the aforesaid opening 
in the spire, but there toppled over, and dashed 
out his brains amongst his admiring friends below. 
I don't think there could have been much of them — 
the brains — or he would never have ascended so far. 
However, the black prospect was not an inviting 
one, so I soon turned back, and passed away from 
the upturned gaze of my schoolfellows, to look for 
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one of the young jackdaws, of which any number 
used to flutter around the tower and spire. But 
my eyes were soon arrested by the glorious view 
outside, stretching over two provinces, and over the 
great lake which has as many islands as there are 
days in the year. The sunset was gloriously illumi- 
nating the country and waters round, and I clapped 
my young hands in unconscious adoration of the 
Maker of all this splendour, when outside the small- 
paned window through which I was looking, I 
saw that I had unawares a companion, evidently 
absorbed in the same meditation as myself; it was 
a young jackdaw, tremulously clinging to the window- 
sill and pressing against the pane of glass. He was 
too young to fly far : if I frightened him, he would 
only tumble down and cripple his young life, 
accidents of which we schoolboys were perfectly 
aware, as we often found young jackdaws and rooks 
dying on the pavement below. He was evidently 
the bird I had started in search of — but how to get 
hold of him ? The window did not open, and 
breaking the glass would be sure to precipitate 
him below with fright. Then I thought of opening 
the next window, but to reach him where he sat, 
almost stupefied, was impossible. I went back to 
the first window, and taking care not to be seen, 
I put my cap to him inside, and this made him 
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move a little ; he evidently fancied some other bird 
wanted room. Again I applied the cap, and again 
he moved a little nearer the side where I wanted 
him to come. Then I went to the open window. 
Surely now I should reach him, and warily placing my 
cap over him secure my gentle prisoner. I stretched 
myself out as far as I dared at that giddy height,— 
further, I am sure, at nine years of age than I should 
venture now, — but it was impossible, still there was 
a gap of a few inches between me and my coveted 
prize, just as in after-life I have so often been so 
near the attainment of what I sought for but have 
always somehow just failed in clutching it I with- 
drew again into the " College Hall," to see if I 
could not get something to reach him with. Nothing 
was there but the old bare walls and that abominable 
ladder ; I must therefore humble myself, and call 
for assistance from my schoolfellows. I looked down 
the steep hole up which I had come. It made me 
feel so giddy, that I could not descend the perpen- 
dicular ladder. I laid myself on the floor and 
called out, "Olaf! John! Axel!" but no answer 
came. Surely they had not left the place, while 
I had been so intent upon obtaining the jackdaw ! 
They had evidently left the large room, and I thought 
they might now be examining the big bells and the 
machinery by which they were worked ; but yet I 
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heard no sound from them below, and I was so 
giddy and frightened, I dared not for my life try 
to descend. I threw my cap down to attract their 
attention : I heard its soft fall, but no answer came. 
Then a bright idea struck me : ** You must throw 
down your pocket-knife" — (schoolboys seem to be 
born with big pocket-knives) ; " it will surely clank 
against one of the big bells just below and make 
them tell your whereabouts." Down went the pocket- 
knife, and sure enough a big bell called out my 
message ; but to its sharp note, searching through 
all the nooks and corners of the vast place, no friendly 
human schoolboy's voice responded. I should have 
far preferred a rough bawling from the sturdy bell- 
ringers, but there was no sign of them ; they were 
perhaps sleeping amongst their friends, the bells, as 
I knew the people used sometimes to say jokingly 
when, on a fire breaking out, it was their duty to 
arouse the town by ringing the bells, and it usually 
happened that they arrived too late to give the signal. 
"Necessity is the mother of invention" — so off I 
took one shoe and dashed it down. An angry peal 
of an answer came from a big bell, as much as to 
say, " Have not I told you there is no one here } " 
I thought of flinging the other shoe down as well, 
in sheer desperation, but then the tone of that bell 
had struck on my ear as not very friendly, so I 
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thought I had better not wake their anger, for I did 
not know what terrible things such huge monsters 
might do if they were roused, and for the first 
time in the spire, strange fancies of spirits and ghosts 
and gnomes came upon me, and in silent anguish 
I limped again to the window, where my mute but 
live friend still sat outside. I felt some comfort 
from a living thing being so near me, and as adverse 
fate would have it that I could not reach him, I was 
determined to get as near him as I possibly could, 
so I put both my hands on the pane of glass, fancy- 
ing that I had him in my hands, and leaving space 
enough between my hands for my face, I put my 
lips to his head and kissed him through the cold, 
unyielding crystal between us. 

The sun had gone down in dark threatening clouds, 
and the shadows were falling fast over the land, lake, 
and tower. The evening star winked at me, and bade 
me have no trembling fea.rs. A pale summer moon, 
from that portion of the sky which was yet free from 
dark clouds, was gently breathing an atmosphere of 
celestial light and love over the scene. My young 
spirit felt quite a dreamy pleasure in basking in the 
mild moonlight beams, that were sent to comfort it, 
all the way from that heavenly orb. I thought I 
heard the distant echo of organ music, like the soft 
preludes before an Easter festival Clearer came the 
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tones — the prelude increased into a loud swell, not 
indeed from the church below, but from the spheres 
above, a loud long peal of thunder now rolled forth. 
Thor was abroad, riding on the storm that gathered. 
Ah ! there ! the first shock from his hammer, the sparks 
glisten in the heavens, and the lightning darts forth 
from all sides of his rattling wheels, and lo ! the goats, 
the one limping ; and now Thor himself appears, 
the giant god of the North, enthroned among masses 
of the dark clouds, pressing forward and hurling his 
angry messages to the trembling earth below — 
(remember, I was a Scandinavian boy, and the dream 
was true to me). The steeple, being built of wood, 
rocked to and fro fully a yard, as if in dread, and 
certainly it trembled violently when the crash of the 
thunder rattled through it. Then through the open 
window darted two owls, into the "College Hall," 
and perched upon the ladder. Were they Hugin 
and Mugin — ^the two birds of wisdom and know- 
ledge which, from the throne of Woden himself, used 
to dart out into the world to gather news of the 
doings 6f men ? The owls glared at me, but my soul 
shrunk from them, it would have none of their wise 
saws, savouring of hated pedants ; and shaking their 
wise heads they soared upwards into the dark, 
mystic hole above, which I had before shrunk from, ' 
and which their eyes only could explore, their safest 

O 
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retreat from the flashing eyes of angry Thor. But I 
loved Thor, as a boy loves what is great and power- 
ful, and I called out, " Oh ! give me wings, god Thor, 
that I may journey with thee through the wide 
world ! I am pinched and tormented in this narrow 
world below me, and I would fly far, far away. I am 
a Scandinavian boy, and have true Norse-blood in 
my veins. I am longing for bold adventure for 
adventure's sake. Oh ! give me the wings of an 
eagle or a sea-hawk, but none of the owls* ; let me fly 
away from the musty old school where nobody 

understands me, let me ! " Thor answered with 

a tremendous crash, that shook the spire like a 
nervous living being; but I only laughed loudly 
with delight, and I thought I dashed forward to rob 
the little jackdaw of his wings, and with them fly out 
into the uproarious element before me. 

But a soft voice whispered in my ear, as if it had 
been my mother's from far away : " But Thor is the 
God of war, of blood and carnage — that is not your 
mission ! " 

" No ! no ! I will none of that either ; but I love 
adventure, and the deeds that heroes do ! " 

"You shall have these by-and-by," they said 
softly. " We are but moonbeams. But first we will 
endow you with wings, bright and strong, and of 
many hues, with which you may be able to fly far 
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away, carrying yourself abroad and home again, and 
abroad again as often as you like, so long as you 
take care not to stain and defile them." 

Then one of them seated herself, and, lying upon 
the floor, I reclined my head upon her lap. A num- 
ber of her sisters, radiant and beautiful, lit up the 
room, and crowded around me. 

"I bestow upon you wings in remembrance of 
me," said the first misty but angel-like being. " My 
name is Phantasy " (and as she spoke, faint music, as 
from the organ below, began and continued during 
the ceremony). 

*' And I will give you tears and laughter mingled 
in your joy and sorrow," said another laughing, and 
a tear glistened in her eye. " My name is Thalia. " 

"And I will give wealth ever melting in your 
hands," said a third, with a cornucopceia slung over 
her shoulder which I could not reach. 

"And I will give you love," said a naked little 
merry imp, hiding behind the moonbeam's petticoats. 
I have recognised him in after years as Cupid. 

"And I will perhaps in time teach you to tell 
ghost-stories," said a voice from the remotest corner. 
All turned round at the intruder's voice, and 
looking there I saw a veritable Scandinavian goblin, 
an old dwarf, with grey beard, wrinkled face, and 
glittering eyes, with a red cap and scarlet stock- 
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ings, and a coat of dark grey, so that I could hardly 
distinguish him from the shadows surrounding him. 

"You have not asked me to bestow upon you 
anything," said a haughty-looking figure, the most 
gorgeous creature of them all, and with a voice so 
clear and sweet, all harmony — in fact it was the spirit 
of music ; " and I am accustomed to be the foremost 
sponsor, when the birth of a new spirit within a 
mortal takes place, so you shall have no gift from 
me ! " and the music from afar ceased. " You shall 
not even be able to distinguish between one tune 
and another ; and yet I will make you love me the 
most," and away she floated with a scornful smile 
upon her beautiful lips. 

^* How cruel and graceless ! " said one who had not 
spoken before; "I am a moonbeam that have 
wandered long in far-off lands, and once I took a 
woman's shape, and lit upon a happy home in 
England. I will give you a lisp, not a very pretty 
gift, but you will know when you come there 
how to make use of it,; and that will enable you to 
speak the English language glibly." 

"And now farewell, my-^on," said Phantasy, as she 
impressed a kiss upon my forehead, and as I glanced 
into her eyes, in which I thought I beheld my 
mother's look, I saw myself, but lo ! I was no longer 
a child, but had been endowed with the shape of a 
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young bird ; my eyes were indeed the same, but 
I felt an adventurous spirit had taken birth withia 
me, and my wings glistened wonderfully as I looked 
upon them in the moonlight. The phantoms had 
now all vanished. Darting through the open window, 
I took the little jackdaw'with me, which, nestling to 
my beating heart, seemed to grow heart and soul 
with me ; and now I soared into the free open space 
before me, away from my native place. 

Soon I left the town and lake far behind, and 
floated gently over the home in which my parents 
dwelt, in the great capital, whispered a " farewell " to 
them in their slumbers, skimmed the broad plains 
and dark forests ; hills, streams, lakes, and valleys 
fi^ded before my view ; and as the dawn of a new day 
rose over my native land, I flew away from its shores 
and allowed myself to be borne by the current of air 
across the sea, for 1 had only to float on and rest 
upon my wings. Soon I swept over the sandy plains 
of Russia. An intense longing drew me towards the 
sunny East, and at last I perched upon a minaret on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. Long I hovered about 
the mighty Stamboul, that strange, bizarre, delightful 
conglomeration of past and present ! I wished I 
could have taken a pen out of my pinions to indite 
a new series of "Arabian Nights;" then I left the 
city of the Bosphorus, but turned back again and 
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again on short flights to its Cyprus groves and " sweet 
waters." The Hellespont I lingered over for its 
classic naemories ; and I recollect how I perched for a 
night on a tree that grew within a small fort on its 
shores, while the white marble balls for the cannons 
lay heaped outside its ramparts ; and I dreamt that 
the golden time had come again of which I had 
learnt something in the musty school-books of Aros. 
Now the glorious plains of Troy opened before me, 
with their olive groves, stretching up to Mount Ida ; 
the whole Trojan war, with its worshipped heroes was 
conjured up before me ; I perched upon Achilles and 
Agamemnon's tombs, and upon the desolate plain it 
seemed to me that I saw again the whirling chariots 
and pressing phalanxes. I would swim the classic 
waters over which Paris and Helen had fled, and 
accordingly I dived into the sea ; but here I had a 
battle which might have been expected for a new- 
fledged poet-dreamer, for a shark assailed me, and 
with drooping, flapping pinions I reached a wreck 
and saved myself just in time. After a needed rest, 
when balmy winds had invigorated me, I again 
started forth, passed Rhodes, where once the Colossus 
stood, and where it was said great Homer was born, 
and then again I reached the land and hid myself 
in the ravine beside which Sparta once lay, (my 
Spartan habits from the Aros school suited well with 
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the meagre living on this coast). Pirates were lurk- 
ing everywhere in the caverns of the shore ; and 
taking flight to the hallowed ruins of Minerva's 
temple I fared no better, for brigands' guns threatened 
me, and marauders swarmed there as well. Soon I 
left the inhospitable shores of Greece, and steadily 
flying on, swept one dark night through the fiery 
smoke of Etna. I took a circuit down to the 
Egyptian coast, and there I saw Cleopatra's needles ; 
I well remember there were then two of them. 
Under the hot sun of Africa I descried a large 
Dolphin swimming in the sea. I was not slow to 
descend upon it, and we had a pleasant little game at 
' hide and seek,' the Dolphin sometimes bobbing his 
head out to look at me, sometimes frightened and 
withdrawing it ; other Dolphins played leapfrog over 
one another, but I could not participate in their 
gambols, so I left those friendly fishes and darted 
straight off" to a big whale that I saw looming in the 
distance. I made so bold as to perch on his neck, 
without the last danger, for the clumsy monster could 
not turn his head to devour me, and so he threw an 
angry or a merry cascade over me, — I don't know 
which, — and there I sat, an artful bird on a queer 
fish, — a very pretty subject for a painter ; and thus I 
sailed with him into the Straits of Gibraltar, when I 
again lifted my wings and bade the 'old Jonas' good-. 
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bye, for which sport he sent a stream of water high 
in the air after me by way of warning, but it all 
drizzled down from my smooth wings without taking 
any effect, as warnings never will on venturesome 
young birds. I perched upon Tarifa, and beheld 
the grand rock fortress of Gibraltar towering opposite 
me, and from the * monkey cliff' I had quite a bird's- 
eye view of Spain and Morocco ; throned there as I 
was I could look down and scorn the nimble gambols 
of the apes that, peering up at me, frisked and 
climbed upon the mountain below. 

I had now seen so much that I felt within me I 
had become of age, which a bird of passage of course 
always is after his first successful flight, and I felt I 
had now become strong enough to venture upon the 
immense Atlantic. Great big waves came rolling 
three and three together, with crested heads, quite 
aldermen in their way. I floated slowly down on the 
broad back of one of them. It was rather a cold 
shoulder he gave me ; however, I managed to retain 
my hold upon him, and he felt rather proud of me, 
for aldermen often have birds on their crests, and as 
he was making for Albion, we kept company all the 
way to Queenstown, and he became quite chatty on 
the journey, though his wit smacked more of the briny 
than of the Attic salt. Sometimes he was rather 
spicy, perhaps because of coming all the way from 
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the Indies. He quite rose and shook his hoary head 
at me as we parted amongst the breakers of the 
Emerald Isle, as much as to say, " Take care of your- 
self I " I floated over the green hills and valleys of 
that beautiful land, and hid and nestled in delightful 
rural spots in Tipperary, and wandered even as far as 
Galway. Then the high hills of Scotland beckoned 
me from afar, and thither I shot with light wings, 
and eager heart. Land of mountains and lakes, how I 
loved thee ! for was I not the child of a kindred land? 
What a life I led amongst the hills, and crags, and 
lochs, and firths ! How I explored all its hidden nooks 
and glens, I and the companion birds whom I found, 
who were rather shy with me at first, but gradually 
became trusty friends. I was so delighted with this 
grand life amongst the hills and lakes, that I used to 
shriek out shrill bird-notes, no doubt ugly ones, but 
then they gave vent to the voice in my heart I 
could scarcely see anything at times for very tears of 
joy that dimmed my grateful eyes, and I thought of 
Thalia, how tears and laughter should mingle in 
my life. One day, whilst perched upon a tree, I was 
giving vent to such shrill tones of delight, when a 
brawny poacher accosted me, — he had crept near 
unawares, — and he said : "You are a queer bird. You 
would make a tremendous sensation in a caravan ; 
how the people would applaud such a splendid 
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fellow, and how your plumage would shine by gas- 
light, and how the music and excitement would thrill 
you, and what a famous bird you would become ! '* 
So that canny Scot charmed and baited me with 
these word-hooks of music, fame, and excitement. 
I allowed him to capture me ; indeed, he had been 
creeping so close during his flattering harangue, that 
there was no escaping him. Soon I was caged, and 
then began a new artificial life for me. Oh ! how my 
schoolboy heart beat within me ! I should have 
liked to have told my story to the little fellows that 
came to my cage and gave me ' tit-bits,' but I could 
not make myself understood ; however, soon I 
picked up the jargon of the place and became a per- 
forming bird, and one of the chief attractions of the 
show, and some thought I was " to the manner born." 
With the caravan, which they called an ** Ornithologi- 
cal Theatre," I visited a number of towns in fair 
England, But after a while I began to think of 
change, and one day when my cage was open — for 
times and discipline were slack — I flew away, and 
hied on my wings, almost crippled from want of use, 
to the sea-shore, where I again felt the blessed breeze 
blowing from the northern coast, and longings sprang 
up in my heart to fly home and tell my parents and 
my early mates of all the glories I had seen and the 
adventures I had passed through, and I longed too to 
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seek for and dwell with some loving mate of my owa 
kith and kin. So I took wing, and soon reached and 
found rest again in the woods of my own native land. 
And there at last I found a mate, snowy white, 
with the beauty of her little bird-soul radiant in her 
eyes ; and I found that her parents had been born in 
the very same old church tower where I had begun my 
own bird life long ago. We cooed, and wooed, and 
nestled, and built such a nest as far and wide had 
never been seen before ; it was quite a work of art, 
other birds said, and our young ones became fledged 
and we were so happy ! But then everybody else of 
the feathered tribe wanted our nest. They said I was 
an alien, a bird of passage that had no business there, 
and so one day they all set to work to drive us away, 
but only succeeded at last, when they had pulled our 
poor envied nest all to pieces. It was a big wicked 
raven that led the assault, and with it came all the 
cranes, and storks, — such gluttons and selfish birds, — 
and all the kites and rooks and chattering magpies 
came besides, and all divided the spoil between them, 
and no one was a bit the better for it; but I, my mate, 
and young ones were left without a nest to shelter us. 
My poor mate hied away to the woods and took the 
young ones with her, and a kind old rook gave her a 
nest she could spare for the sake of the little baby 
birds, while I still remained hovering round the old 
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nest, till, in the depth of winter, an unseasonable 
time for a bird of passage, starving and shivering I 
flew away, and never rested till I perched again upon 
the dear old church tower of Aros. And as soon as 
I came there, all the other birds, from tower, and 
steeple, and gardens, and woods, gave me such a 
warm Christmas greeting, that I forgot all about my 
cold and loneliness, and snugly there in the tower we 
used to gather and chatter all day long, and I talked 
the most of all ; I was quite a distinguished traveller, 
they all said, for none had travelled half so far as I, 
and the very first day they elected me a member of 
the birds* choir in the church steeple, which of course 
was a great honour. 

Then when the spring came, a busy time began ; a 
noisy troop of us were all day long flitting in and 
out, toiling and gathering, chirruping and singing all 
the time, and what do you think for ? Why, they were 
helping me to build another nest, and when at last it 
was finished, away I flew to the woods and brought 
my wife and little ones to their grand new home. 
And as soon as we all got there, the bells that had 
known what was going on all the time set off ringing 
of their own accord, and the people thought there 
was a fire, and came hurrying through the streets, 
and there was such a commotion as the quiet old 
church tower had never known before in all its days ! 
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And, indeed, the bells were ringing when I woke. 
But it was only the old familiar chime that I knew 
so well. 

" Awake ! awake ! *tis nine o'clock of a Sunday 
morning ! " I started to my feet, and soon remem- 
bered where I was. Still the bells were pealing 
merrily, and the sunshine smiled at me (there's 
special sunshine on Sunday mornings, to make 
little boys feel so merry), and I downright laughed 
at the adventures of the night, which perhaps after 
all had been but a dream of the future. Then I 
thought of how I would now wipe off the stigma 
of cowardice, which somehow had clung to me before, 
in the opinion of my schoolfellows. Why, there 
was the little jackdaw nestling in my bosom, between 
my shirt and vest, but how had it got there t I 
never could tell. A wise man, to whom I once told 
the story, said : " My dear fellow, you had fetched 
him in your sleep. You must have been a som- 
nambulist, and crept out on the window frame- 
work of the spire, kept your balance, for you knew 
nothing then of the perilous height, and so succeeded 
in bringing in your gentle prisoner." 

"Oh, if I had known it then, wouldn't I have 
been the hero of the school, having walked outside 
the ' College Hall ' on the narrow ridge midway high 
up in the air outside the tower, and at midnight too I " 
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" It was well you did not understand it, for you 
would have been the cause of destroying no end of 
brave boys, who would have tried to outdo you 
and perform the same airy evolution wide awake." 

When the bells stopped, I thought I would 
frighten the churlish bellringers a little, so I dropped 
my other shoe down upon a big bell. 

I' Hallo ! " one called out, " are there ghosts at 
this time of day ! Look out, there ! Here are shoes 
coming rattling down the ladders and tumbling 
among the bells ! " 

"And sure enough, here's another! And here's 
a pocket-knife, and a cap. It can't be one of those 
rascally schoolboys turned ghost in the night-time, 
eh .? " 

" I say, — none of you bellringers has dropped one 
of the lads down the tower last night ? Tell the 
truth, and we'll bury him quietly or we shall never get 
any peace if his ghost begins plaguing us up here ! " 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! " I merrily rang out 
from above. 

" Why, bless my soul ! if it isn't really a spirit 
above there ! what shall we do ? " 

" Why, let us lay the ghost." 

'*But how.?" 

'* I think I know the words. ' Be thou angel or 
gohlin fiend' — ^this is the way they do it at the 
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show at fair times — I used to be a scene-shifter, 
at the play at fair times," he whispered. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha I ha ! ha ! " I roared even more 
lustily than before. 

"Now Tm hanged and quartered, if that is not 
a real goblin's laugh ; I must try it again." 

" Be thou born of earth or the child of 

" No ; I am only Mr. -'s son," and here I men- 
tioned my father's name, in quite an innocent tone 
or I wanted to get down. 

"Well, I am blessed if after all it is not one 
of those rascals who went up with us last night, 
and just to think, he has been in the steeple all 
night by himself! Now none of you would have 
dared that. Are there any more of you } " he called 
up. 

"Yes, I have a little fellow with me, much smaller 
than myself." 

And all the men looked at each other. 

" Well, come down, both of you." 

"That's just what I wish, but I can't, I am so 
afraid of those horrible ladders." 

" Well then, I will get up and help you." 

" That's a good fellow, it's just what I wanted." 
And thrusting his big head up at last through the 
hole, down which I had looked, he asked, " Where 
is the other one } " 
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" I have him here ! " I said, and laughed, and 
showed my dear little companion. 

" Why don't you dare to come down, when you 
dared to go up ? " 

"When I went up all the boys were looking at 
me, that made me determine to get up the ladder, 
but when creeping down, a fellow must feel back- 
ward, and if he topples over, it is best to have a 
great big soft fellow, like you, to fall back upon." 

These philosophical remarks were delivered piece- 
meal, almost only one word for each step of the 
ladder, so the sturdy bell-ringer did not exactly 
catch the meaning of it, and I think I was such a 
sly dog, that I indulged in this more to have my 
own quiet joke at him, than for anything else, which 
was very ungrateful of me. Then they brought me 
my shoes, and cap and pocket-knife, which, as soon 
as I could, I appropriated to their proper places, 
and after this I made my way down the other long 
narrow stairs, past all the dark places, in the comfort- 
able company of the burly bellringers, who professed 
themselves great admirers of my high spirits, after 
a night in the church spire, and taunted me with " who 
would have thought him such a plucky little fellow." 

" And when once down } " 

I ran away. 
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Prince,'* and "The Princess who Never Laughed.** With Eight 
charming full-page Illustrations and Four Picture Initials, also 
original and adapted Music. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. 

Asgard and the Qods ; or, The Tales and Traditions of our 
Northern Ancestors. By W. Wagner and M. W. Macdowall. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, yx. 6d. 

Brave Boys who have become Illustrious Men of our Time. 

New Edition, ^y J. M. Darton. With numerous Illustrations 
by Harrison Weir and others. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 3J. 6d, 

Captain's Dog (The) : A Tale for Boys. By Louis Enault. 
With numerous Woodcuts by Riou. Impl. i6mo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 

Chit-Chat by Puck, Tea-Time Tales for Young Little Folks and 
Young Old Folks. Second Edition. From the Swedish of 
Richard Gustafsson, by Albert Alberg. With 26 Illustra- 
tions, and a Frontispiece by Mary Sibree. Crown Svo, extra 
cloth gilt (special design), gilt edges, 2s, 6d, 

Fabled Stories from the Zoo. By Albert Alberg. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 6d, 

New {Nineteenth) Edition^ Enlarged^ with New Lives, 

Famous Qirls who have become Illustrious Women of our 
Time. Illustrated by numerous Plates. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 3^. 6d, 
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Fisherman of Rhava (The) ; or, Djalmah*s Voyage to Etlan. By 
C. E. Bourne, author of ** Fretwork," etc. With Plates. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

Grandmamma's Recollections. By Grandmamma Parker. 
Illustrated by Seventy-two Vignettes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 3^. 6d. 

Rosel eaves, being a Second Series of Tea-Time Tales for Young 
Little Folks and Young Old Folks. By Richard Gustafsson. 
Translated by Albert Alberg, editor of " Chit-Chat by Puck." 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. 



Mrs. SHERWOOD'S POPULAR TALES. 

Mrs. Sherwood's Juvenile Library, in 3 vols. Super-royal i6mo, 
extra cloth, gilt, 2s, 6^. per vol. 

Vol. I.— The White Pigeon, The Lost Trunk, Think before 

you Act, The Traveller. 
Vol. 2. — The Heron's Plume, Duty is Safety, Martin Crook, 

Jack the Sailor Boy. 

Vol. 3. — ^The Fall of Pride, Grandmamma Parker, The Rose, 
Frank Beauchamp. 

£acA volume is illustrated by a Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts^ 

and is complete in itself. 



Slate Drawing Books for Copying on to Slates. i2mo, 
1 6pp. each, two parts, 2d. each. 

Toy Books. The first two Toy-Books of Sonnenschein and Allen's 
series are now ready. Each book contains 6 full-page Illustrations. 
Price 6^. each. 

No. I. — The Man in the Moon, and How he got there. 
No. 2.— The Spendthrift Son. 

Woodland Notes, bemg a Third Series of Tea-Time Tales, from the 
Swedish of Richard Gustafsson. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 3J. 6</. 

Drawing Copies. Series A, Nos. 1-5, Price 4/3?. each. 

B, Nos. 1-9, Price 3^. each. 



»» 
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Child and Child-Nature. Contributions to the understanding of 
Froebel's (Kindergarten) Educational Theories. By the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow. New Stereotyped Edition, with lo wood- 
cuts, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3j. 

The Paradise of Childhood. A complete Manual of Kindergarten 
Instruction. By Edward Wiebk. With 75 4to plates. Third 
Edition, 4to, cloth extra, dr. 

Manual of Drawing for the Kindergarten. By N. Moore. 
With 17 plates. 410, cloth extra, y, 6d. 

Number Pictures for the Nursery and Kindergarten. 

Fourth Edition, improved. Fourteen coloured sheets, royal folio, 
on one roller, with book, 7^. 6d, ; in portfolio, 8j. td, ; mounted, 
i6j. ; or on rollers, 16s. 

To these Pictures was awarded the SILVER MEDAL {Highest Award) 

at the Paris Exhibition^ 1878. 

A. Sonnenschein's Kindergarten Box of Letters. Containing 
all the two-letter words in the English Language. On stiff card- 
board, in varnished box, with ** Nursery Book, 16 pages, 2J. 6</. 

The Kindergarten. Froebel Society's Series of Papers. i2mo. 

No. I. — Connection between Kindergarten and School. By 
Miss Shirreff. yi. 

No. 2. — Use of Stories in the Kindeigarten. By Miss Buck- 
land. 3^. 

No. 3. — The Physical Education of Girls. By Mrs. Hoggan, 
M.D. 4^/. 

Slate Images for Infant Drawing Copies. Two Parts, i2mo, 
each with 16 pp. of figures in white outline on black ground, paper 
covers, each 2d, 

*' For training a child . . . they are excellent ; they will certainly create a 
longing for the drawing lesson."— 7*^/ Teacher, 
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Alpine Plants, Painted from Nature. By J. Seboth. Edited 
with descriptive Texts and Introduction, by A. W. Bennett, M.A., 
B.Sc. First and Second Series. Super-royal i6mo, each with 
lOO Coloured Plates, half-Persian extra gilt top, 25 j. each. 

Life of Field-Marshal Count Moltke. By Professor W. Muel- 
ler. Translated by Percy E. Pinkerton. Edited by Captain 
H. M. Hozier, with Engraved Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. ; Cheap Edition, wrapper, is. 

Caroline von Linsingen and King William IV. Unpublished 
Letters discovered among the literary remains of Baron Reichen- 
bach. Translated by Theophilus G. Arundel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, dr. 6d. 

Glimpses of Bird Life, portrayed with Pen and Pencil. 

Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts and 20 magnificent full-page 
Coloured Illustrations. Double fcap. fol., cloth extra, gilt edges, 

£2 2S. 

The Influence of Joy upon the Workman and his Work. 

By H. Bendelack Hewetson. Illustrated by Autotype Fac- 
similes of Drawings by William Blake, Frederica Marsh, 
and others. 4to, boards, 5^. 



WORKS BY E. NEWMAN, F.L.S., F.Z.S, ETC 

A History of British Ferns. Third Edition, with numerous 
Woodcuts, demy 8vo, cloth, i8j. 

People's (Fifth) Edition, with 49 Figures, and a Glossary; 

also Directions for Drying Ferns, and full Instructions when to 
Find, how to Distinguish, and how to Cultivate every British Fern. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

The Insect-Hunter's Companion. Illustrated. Third Edition, 
revised and extended. Fcap. 8vo, is. 



Sporting Sketches at Home and Abroad. By Bagatelle. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Our Public Offices. By Charles Marvin. Second Edition, 
reduced in price. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
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LINEAR BLACK-BOARD MAPS. 

The system of teaching geography with outline on the black- 
board, is one which has been pursued with great success in 
the principal large schools for many years. But, for obvious 
reasons, it has not been adopted as widely as many head 
masters have wished. 

In order to facilitate this branch of study, the " Linear Black- 
board Maps " are now offered to the profession. These maps 
are printed in white outline upon a surface specially prepared 
to resemble as nearly as possible that of a black-board ; the 
positions of the chief towns, and their relative sizes, are 
indicated by dots, and the counties by dotted lines. The 
surface is such that it can be written upon, and the rivers, 
names of towns, physical features, etc., etc., can be filled in 
by students with chalk, and subsequently removed with a 
duster or damp sponge. 

The first map of the series, viz., ENGLAND, is now ready 
for delivery, and others will rapidly follow. The size of this 
map is 4ft. Qin. by 4ft., mounted &ti rollers. 

Price to Schools, 16s., less the usual discount. 

Second Map, Europe, 5ft. Qin. by 4ft. 4iin., Price 21/-. 
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SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN'S 

ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS 

OF ALL PARTS OF THE EARTH: 

Consisting of Thirty-one Maps, with Physical, Political, and Statistical Descriptions 

facing each Map. 

Price One Guinea. 

E<uh Map is framed in Cardboard Mounts, guarded^ in a New. Style; and 
the whole bound in One Volume^ Half-tnorocco^ gilt, 

The Atlas contains the following Maps :— 



X. Chart of the World. 
a. EuROPB, Physical. 
ta. Europe, Political. 

4. Great Britain. 

5. England, Physical. 
t6. England, Political. 

7. Scotland, Physical. 
t8. Scotland, Political. 

9. Ireland, Physical. 
tie. Ireland, Political. 
zz. Frances 
Z2. Prussia. 

Z3. Austria and Hungary. 
Z4. Switzerland. 
Z5. Scandinavia. 
z6. Denmark. 



17. 
z3. 



Belgium and Holland. 

Spain and Portugal. 
Z9. Italy. 

30. Turkey and Greece. 
3z. Russia. 
sa. Asia. 

33. Further Asia ; and Pales- 

tine. 

34. India, Physical. 
fas. India, Political. 

36. Africa. 

27. Cape Colony. 

28. North America. 
39. South America. 

Australia. 
New Zealand. 



30- 
31- 



t These ma§s are not embossed. 

Science and Art of Arithmetic. By A. Sonnenschein and H. 

A. Nesbitt, M.A. Crown Svo, cloth. 

Part I., Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. ^ | Parts II., HI., Second Edition, 3^. 6d. 

Parts I. -1 1 1., complete in One Vol., Fourth Edition, 5*. 6d. 
Exercises to Part I., is. \ Exercises to Parts II., III., zf. 3d. 

Answers to Exercises complete, is. 6d. 

A B O of Arithmetic, Teacher's Book, 2 Parts, each is. 

,, „ ,, Pupil's Book (Exercises), 2 Parts, each 4^. 

Tables for Practising Short Division, for the use of Pupil 

Teachers and Monitors, by A. Sonnenschein. All the Tables from z to Z2 
printed 

On Carbonized Slate, is. 

„ „ „ in Polished Rosewood Frame, xs. 6d. 

„ „ Slate-paper, as i2mo pocket-book of 8 pp., 2s. 

**Well worthy of the attention of educators." — School Board Chronicle. 

** An ingenious attempt to minimise the pupil's efforts in learning short division, 
and to utilize to the utmost the labour of monitors and teachers.' — Educational 
Guide. 

Ciphering Book. Being an Arithmetical Exercise-book, each right- 
hand page being ruled in faint blue ink in chequers^ for the Pupil's Use, the 
facing page being reserved " for Teachers Remarks and Pupil's Corrections." 

40 pp., in wrapper, post ^to, 3^. per dozen. 

60 pp., superior paper, stiff covers, ds. per dozen. 

Exercise Book, for Dictation, Composition, etc. , on the Principle 

of the " Ciphering Book " (one page for Pupil and the facing one for Teacher). 
48 pp., oblong 4to, 7S. td. per dozen. 
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SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN'S 
EDUCATIONAL PRIMERS 



Industrial Geography Primers. Edited by G. Phillips Bevan, 
F.G.S., F.S.S. To comprise about 15 Volumes, i8mo, cloth 
boards. 

Vol. I. — Great Britain and Ireland, is. 

Vol. II. — France, is. 

VoL III. — United States of America, is. 

Elementary Notions of Logic, being the Logic of the First 
Figure. Designed as Prolegomena to the Study of Geometry. 
By Alfred Milnes, M.A. With 41 Figures. i8mo, doth 
boards, is. 



Caesar. Fifteen Maps illustrating Caesar's Gallic War. By A. 
Von Kampen. With Text. Royal 4to, cloth, dr. 

^ " This admirable atlas forms a most valuable handbook for students of ancient 
history, and it will be found an invaluable acquisition to every library." 

Wurtz (A.), Elements of Modern Chemistry. Translated by W. 
H. Greene, M.D. With 132 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, pp. 687, 
cloth, lor. 6d. 

Rylands (F., B.A., Camb.). The Student's Manual of Psycho- 
logy and Ethics, designed for the London B.A. and B.Sc. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 

PrantI (Prof.). Elementary Text-Book of Botany, for Schools. 
Edited by S. H. Vines, D.Sc, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. With 275 Cuts. Demy Svo, cloth 
extra, dr. 

Tkts Book has been specially written as an Introduction to Sachs* 
" Text-book of Botany, ^^ at the request of Professor Sachs hint' 
self whose work is recognised throughout Europe as the Standard 
Authority on Scientific Botany, 

« 

Plautus. The Oaptivi of Plautus. Edited, with Notes, by E. 
A. Sonnenschein, M.A. (late Scholar of University College, 
Oxon.), together with a Critical Apparatus, a Collation of the 
Vatican and British Museum MSS., and an Appendix, consisting 
of Notes and Emendations to the whole of Plautus, discovered in 
the handwriting of Richard Bentley, in his copy now in the British 
Museum, with a Facsimile. Demy Svo, cloth, 6j. 

: School Edition, containing Text, Notes, and Critical 

Apparatus only. Demy Svo, cloth limp, 3J. 6d, 
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Shortly will be published. 

A NEW WORK BY J. M. DARTON. 

THE HEROISM 

OF 

CHRISTIAN WOMEN 

OF OUR OWN TIME. 
What they have Done and are Doing, 

EMBRACING THEIR 

EARLY TRAINING AND INNER LIFE. 
By J. M. DARTON, 

Author of " Famous Girls," ** Brave Boys,'* etc., etc. 

** This volume in some respects will be more exclusive than ''Famous 
Girls," for it will chiefly treat of women who are now living and labour- 
ing in our midst, and who have distinguished themselves by devoting 
their lives and talents in obedience to the Divine command, * Go ye 
and do likewise.* 

*• Christianity with the women of this volume is, in its unity and 
integrity, more a daily practice than a lifeless theory. Through good 
and evil report the * still small voice * has not spoken in vain, but has 
awakened in them a desire to be ever about their * Master's business,' 
and inspired them with a moral courage to set aside all worldly con- 
siderations for the social and religious good of the whole human race." 
— Extract from Author's Preface. 

Crown SvOy with numerous Illustrations^ and uniform 
with Mr. Darton's other books. 
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